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THE TWENTY-DOLLAR NOTE. 


BY HELEN R. 


“My dear, what do you think?” said the wife 
of the Rev. Mr. Vivian, almost in tears. ‘Jane, 
whom we thought so much of, is a thief.” 

“Impossible, my love,” was the answer. 
“Jane, our chambermaid! Whom we have 
known so long! Whose probity we have seen 
tried so often!” 

“It seems incredible, I know,” replied Mrs. 
Vivian, excitedly. ‘‘But there is no doubt of 
it~...” 

‘No doubt of it?” 

“Yes! You remember giving me, as usual, 
the marriage fee, after pretty Miss Howard’s 
wedding—don’t you?” Her husband nodded. 


“Well, my dear, I was tired and sleepy, for we ; 
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secretly? If we let her know she is sus- 
pected, she will find some way to hide the note 

“TIT am glad you have not spoken to her. It 
is no little matter to take away a girl’s cha- 
racter.” 

“But the proof, my dear?” ( 

“The proof looks strong, but is not conclu- 
sive. Suppose, just suppose, that, after dis- 
charging Jane, and so destroying her character, 
you should discover, some day, that she was in- 
nocent, I think I will take a look at the room 
myself.” 

“It’s really a waste of time, my dear. I have 
looked everywhere, . Still,” hesitatingly, ‘‘it is 


eame home very late, and instead of locking up } but right to give the poor girl every chance.” 


the money, as I ought to have done, I pinned it, 


by one corner, to the pin-cushion on my dress- 
ing-table. Yesterday morning, when I came to 
look for it, it was gone. I have searched every- 
where, but cannot find it. Now, nobody had 
been in the room but ourselves and Jane.” 

By this time, Mr. Vivian himself began to 
look almost as serious as his wife. 

“You are sure,” he said, ‘that nobody else 
has been in the chamber?” 

“Why, my dear, you know we always keep it 
locked, and that Jane is the only servant who 
has a pass-key. No burglar could get in.” 

“You have looked everywhere?” 

“Everywhere. Through all my drawers, in 
the pocket of the dress I wore, on the floor, 
under the bed, in every possible place. But it 
was really not worth while looking, for I am 
positive I pinned the note to the pin-cushion. 
When I went to look for it, after breakfast, it 
was gone. Jane had been doing her chamber- 
work, as usual, while we were at breakfast, and 
is the only person who could have stolen it.” 

“Have you spoken to Jane, yet?” 

“No. I thought I would consult you first. 
Hadn’t we better have her trunk searched, 
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“T should know the note, if I saw it, any- 
where,” said Mr. Vivian. ‘It was a peculiarly 
marked twenty-dollar greenback, not a nativnal 
note, but a legal-tender, and stained with ink 
at one end. The stain attracted -my attention 
particularly. It was as if a, thumb, wet with 
ink, had been laid on the note. The impression 
was very distinct.” 

An hour’s search, however, only confirmed 
Mrs. Vivian’s story. The note was nowhere to 
Mr. Vivian had been so thorough in 
his examination, that he even looked under the 
lining of his wife’s dress. ‘‘Sometimes,” he had 
said, ‘“‘money slips out of a pocket, and gets be- 
tween the lining and the silk: I knew of a case 
where a diamond ring was lost, in that way, for 
weeks.”’ But no note was concealed beneath the 
lining. 

Mr. Vivian desisted at last. 

“I cannot believe it,’ he said. 
give up my faith in Jane.” 

‘‘But who else could have done it? I world 
not have believed it either. Let us go up stairs 
and search her room, She is busy in the 
kitchen and will not know it.” 

“No, my dear. If we search her roon, it is 
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due to her to tell her, first, of our intention. 
Let-us do nothing underhanded.” 

“Then shall I call her?” 

“T-suppose there is nothing else to be done,” 
said Mr. Vivian, wearily, but as if he only half 
assented to the proposition. 

Mrs. Vivian moved toward the door, but be- 
fore she had reached it, her husband started to 
his feet. 

“Stop,” he said. “TI have it.” 

His whole face had lightened up. 

‘I have it,” he said. ‘My dear, have you 
never seen mice about? They generally infest 
every house.” 

“Mice!” Mrs. Vivian laughed. ‘Why, my 
dear, are you crazy? Mice don’t eat twenty- 
dollar notes.” 

“But have you ever seen mice in this room?” 
persisted Mr. Vivian. 

“TI have heard them, at night, occasionally, 
but I have never seen them. But what can that 
have to do with the money?” 

“T am certain now. I should have searched 
everywhere, in any event; but now I feel sure 
the mice have done it. Don’t look so incredu- 
lous, my dear. A mouse wouldn’t eat a bank- 
note, she would rather have a bit of cheese, but 


she might think the note’ would make a very 


nice nest for her little ones. We must have the 


carpets up.” 

“Oh! Mr. Vivian, what do you mean? Take 
up the carpets, and have the room to clean 
again, and everything upside down——” 

“My dear, I will begin at the most likely 
place: by the hearth, say. I will take out the 
tacks myself, aud very carefully: there shall be 
no dust made, I assure you. Perhaps we will 
not have to look far.” 





‘Mrs. Vivian knew, when her husband spoke 
in this mild, yet decided manner, that there was 
nothing to do but to yield gracefully. She went, 
therefore, to a closet, and brought out the tack- 
hammer. ; 

Mr. Vivian, clersyman as he was, did not 
disdain to get on his hands and knees, aad 
begin to draw the tacks. He had loosened the 
carpet for about a yard, when he cried suddenly, 

«Ah! here is a mouse-hole, at any rate.” 

Mrs. Vivian, by this time, began to catch the 
infection of his excitement. She leaned over 
him breathlessly. 

**T will feel down the hole,” said her hus- 
band. ‘The handle of the hammer is thin, and 
this iron at the end will catch the note, if it is 
here. Ha! there’s a rustle; gently now. Bless 
my soul, if this isn’t the very note.” 

Sure enough, there it was! A crisp, twenty- 
dollar bill, with the ink-stain on one end. A 
bit of one corner was gone, about a quarter of 
an ineh, but otherwise the note was perfect. 

**Mistress Mouse: found she could not drag 
the note to her nest, it was too stiff, it has stuck 
half-way, she has torn off the end, you see, in 
her struggles,” said Mr. Vivian, rising to his 
feet and triumphantly holding up and shaking 
the crisp, rustling note. 

Mrs. Vivian burst into tears. 

‘To think,” she said, at last, ‘‘that I came so 
near discharging Jane unjustly. I never again 
will believe my own eyes.” 

‘*My dear,” answered Mr. Vivian, ‘‘we were 
both to blame. We ought to have had more 
faith in Jane, It will teach us, I hope, never 
to be hasty in forming opinions. Especially 
should we be careful not to condemn others, 
without, at least, ample evidence.” 





THAT JUNE. 


BY MARION WINSLOW, 


Trova cloudy years the glow comes back, 
Of that bright June-day’s mellow light; 

I watch the sunlight’s golden track, 
The happy swallow’s Zastward flight. 


Around me floats the azare haze, 
The same soft, fleecy, silvery sheen, 
That robed those happy, careless days 
Of blue-eyed June and sweet sixteen. 


We wandered on, dear—you and I; 
Our light laugh broke the quiet air; 
We went, we scarce knew where or why, 
Save that the June-woods were so fair. 


Up sunny slopes, through silent glade, 
Along the river’s mossy bounds, 





Until we reached the woodland shade, 
With all its marvel of sweet sounds. 


Oh! humming bee! Oh! singing birds! 
Blue-bells that ring your life away! 

Bring back to me the loving words 
That fled with you that Summer day. 


Ah, me! A quiet grave-yard lies 
Just where we walked that golden day; 
And burning tears from countless eyes, 
Have washed the blue-bells’ bloom away. 


Yet these a little while doth part ; 

From these green mounds sweet hopes are born; 
But this sad grave within my beart 

Hath never resurrection-mern. 





A BOARDING-SCHOOL ROMANCE. 


BY ELLA RODMAN. 


Miss DRuMMOND was very much agitated. of pansies and veil of floating gossamer, to the 
So much so, indeed, that she had quite broken } beautifully-slippered foot, which the minx was 
the symmetry of the procession on which she } just lifting the skirt of her waite dress to dis- 
prided herself, and advanced hastily from the; play. She had mistrusted those great, half- 
rear to the middle of the line, dragging by the } closed eyes, that looked for all the world like 
hand her youngest boarding-pupil, pretty little } two soft, dark pansies, as soon as she saw them— 
Minnie Somerville, aged five, whose father died } they seemed to speak of breakers ahead; but 
before she was born, whose mother married } these pretty, stylish girls were very ornamental, 
again, and then died, whose step-father took to; and the sum per annum for Miss Berks’ tuition 


himself a second wife; and the poor baby, who} was not to be despised. 


now belonged to no one in particular, was con- 
signed to the tender mercies of Miss Drummond, 
proprietress of Southbrook Seminary. 
Dragging this infant with her, and quite un- 
mindfal,of the lovely calm of a June morning, 


There was a sort of mystery in her arrival— 
her coming had evidently been very hurried, 
and the lady who accompanied her, and called 
herself her aunt, was so agitated as to seem 
scarcely conscious of what she was saying. 


and the beautiful service in which she had just } What if the young lady had been turned out to 


been engaged, the wary maiden, who had spied 
danger ahead, made at once for what she con- 
sidered the weakest portion of her forces, or the 
portion most liable to attack; gazing, with eyes 
full of thunder and lightning, at the two daring 
men-creatures so comfortably propped against 
a tree, and evidently attitudinizing for the 
express benefit of these miserable girls—the 
miserable girls seeming, by some force of attrac- 
tion, to turn toward them as they walked, very 
much as heliotropes turn to the sun. 

It was quite a picture: the pretty stone-church 
in the distance, from which Miss Drummond 
never allowed her flock to emerge until the con- 
gregation had all departed; the long, winding 
walk of elms, clothed with tender June green- 
ness; the ‘‘rose-bud garden of girls,” two and 
two, like the animals in Noah’s Ark—quite an 
old rose-bud in front, as old as twenty, who was 
talking and smiling assiduously to her com- 
panion, a stout girl with large feet, and eyes 
that saw nothing but the two gentlemen; then 





pasture in this quiet New England village, be- 
cause she had proved quite unmanageable to 
her friends at home? 

The idea was not pleasant to Miss Drum- 
mond, as she contemplated the two attractive- 
looking youths who stared persistently at the 
fair procession, and seemed to be saying, each 
in his own mind, 

“Come one, come all! this tree shall fly 
From its firm base as svon as I!” 

Dogs, too! the wretches were, doubtless, stay- 
ing at the hotel, and, perhaps, meant to make 
a summer of it, : 

This was a fine state of things! when she had 
purposely selected this quietest of all country 
villages as a desirable field for educational pur- 
poses because of its very dullness, in addition 
to its beauty—Southwood being one of those 
remarkable places that progress backward ir. 
stead of forward; and all who came to en’ / 
the shade of its elms, were regaled with stomvs 
of former gayeties when there had been a 


came & hatchet-faced girl in a huge sombrero, law-school and a boys’ academy in the place, 
and a plain-featured one in a trying turban; ; both of which institutions were now defunct. 
and, just about the center, where she made the} Especially was this hard on Miss Drummond’s 
most show, and attracted the most attention, ; young ladies, who frequently wished that their 
that dangerous Miss, Berks, ealled by her inti-} sojourn at Southbrook happened thirty or forty 
mates, Pansy.” years ago. 

She was one of those girls who are always} People in predicaments of all sorts think with 
in the center, place them where you will; and} the rapidity of drowning men; and those, and 
now, as Miss Drummond tried to see her with} many more ideas had ebbed and flowed in 
the eyes of the two young men, the troubled } Miss Drummond’s brain, while she was walking 
spinster found her most inconyeniently lovely, } through the avenue of elms as close as possible 


from the bewitching straw hat, with its wreath | to Miss Pansy Berks. 
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The gentlemen had doffed their straw hats at 
the first approach of the fair students, and re- 
mained bareheaded until they had passed. That 
silly Martha Hemp, the fat girl with the large 
feet, must attempt to pat the little curly dog that 
frolicked around the larger one—an attempt so 
awkwardly made, that the young men involun- 
tarily smiled; and poor Martha had bread and 
water for her Sunday dinner as a punishment 
for her forwardness. 

Just once had Miss Drummond noticed a sud- 
den start, and an expression almost of fear on 
the pretty features of Pansy Berks; beyond 
this, however, she seemed quite unconscious of 
the admiring glances directed toward her. The 
girls in the rear had behaved remarkably well; 
and a pert Miss of twelve, who tried to copy 
Miss Drummond, and was disliked by the school 
accordingly, even tossed her head and frowned 
severely as she passed the strangers. 

“That girl,” thought the troubled preceptress, 
as Pansy came to the dinner-table in the same 
white dress, and a very becoming shade of pale- 
ness on her rounded cheek, “is entirely too 
pretty; I wish I had known a little more about 
her before I received her. I must watch her 
sharply.” 

Miss Drummond had cleared her throat, and 
almost uttered her usual form of address, 
“Young ladies,” when, hastily recollecting that 
it might be ‘better to ignore the subject alto- 
gether, she skillfully turned her intended speech 
into something else. 

The pretty ones, who had immediately appro- 
priated the lawless glances that so troubled the 
worthy spinster, indulged in stifled laughter at 
the failure of their threatened lecture; while 
the plain ones were quite disappointed that 
their trifling companions had escaped so easily. 

At their afternoon siesta, there were such 
snatches of conversation as, 

“Elegant, I think!” 

«Which one, the shorter?” 

“No; the one that smiled so saucily.” 

“Splendid eyes!” 

“So aristocratic!” 

“Which is it to be, Pansy?” 

“Do hush! there’s one of the teachers!” 

«That horrid child!” 

“Old drum,” etc., etc. 

All this went on in one of the rooms, where 
three or four rose-buds, doffing their dresses, 
had tumbled upon the beds to “have a good 
time.” 


thing of this, but you cannot hang a person on 
suspicion; and she preferred taking her own 





nap to wandering about the corridors on an 
investigating tour. She had, moreover, the 
comfortable conviction, based upon her ex- 
perience in the article of girls, that, if not 
engaged in this particular manner, they were 
doing something equally objectionable. 

The next morning, Miss Drummond received 
a fresh shock. 

Two cards were brought to her in the school- 
room, with the announcement that two gentle- 
men awaited her appearance in the parlor. The 
shock, however, did not come until she stood 
face to face with the visitors; for, expecting to 
see respectable fathers of families, who had 
called with a view to placing their daughters 
in her care, she had arranged her mouth in 
‘‘prunes and prism” shape, and entered, with 
a dignified inclination of her head, to encounter 
the two worthies who had so boldly regarded 
her flock the day before. 

The cards bore the names of “ Frederick Will- 
more,” and ‘Clifford Willmore, Jr.,” brothers, 
she presumed, (Miss Drummond was fond of 
‘“‘presuming,”) and she wondered for which of 
her lambs they had come to make overtures— 
such unmitigated brass was equal to anything. 

It was plainly written in the lady’s face that 
she recognized her visitors, and that her voice 
was still for war; the elder of the two gentle- 
men, Mr. Frederick Willmore, therefore, took it 
upon himself to smooth her ruffled plumes as 
soon as possible. 

“T hope,” said he, with great suavity of man- 
ner, and a becoming diffidence in the presence 
of so superior a person, “‘that Miss Drummond 
will not consider our visit premature, nor intru- 
sive, when I have explained its object. I think 
I have not been misinformed, madam, that you 
are a devoted worshiper at the shrine of 
science ?”’ 

Miss Drummond looked very hard at the 
speaker; his phraseology was agreeable to her 
ear, for science was her speciality, a hobby that 
she rode to the verge of madness, and she had 
even been complimented with the soubriquet of 
“the Drummond light;” but she had not ex- 
pected any allusion of this sort from such a 
quarter, and, therefore, she looked very hard, 
indeed, at the gentleman, who seemed to regard 
her with a mixture of admiration, respect, and 
diffidence. 

He was not at all disagreeable to look at; and 
although only twenty-three, a slightly bald spot 
on the top of his head, and an expression of 


Miss Drummond may have suspected some- me gravity, added at least ten years to his 


age, and quite destroyed all suspicion of flighti- 
ness. His companion was evidently younger, 
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with a bright, laughing face, and a very manly 
figure. 

Mr. Frederick Willmore informed the lady 
that they were uncle and rephew; that their 
object was science, which took the form of 
chemical lectures and experiments—the nephew 
was a most useful assistant; and had made some 
remarkable experiments of his own; and it 
rested entirely with Miss Drummond whether, 
for a consideration, uncle and nephew should 
give her flock the benefit of a scientific lecture. 

Miss Drummond listened and considered. 
Chemicals, with horrid, pale-blue lights, that 
make every one look livid and dreadful; snap- 
ping explosions, and all sorts of sudden and un- 
expected sputterings and noises, were very dear 
to her heart—a chance like this had not offered 
before, and might not offer again; the men were 
perfectly civil on a near approach—and before 
the interview was concluded, a lecture had been 
arranged for that very evening. There was no 
difficulty about terms; the gentlemen mentioned 
a reasonable sum; and Miss Drummond, who 
believed that the imparting of knowledge, as a 
general thing, was very badly paid, made no 
attempt at a reduction. 

The visitors took a respectful leave, with a 
promise of punctuality, and grateful thanks for 
Miss Drummond’s patronage. 

As soon as it was convenient to say it, the 
younger gentleman remarked, “You didn’t 
think it necessary, uncle Fred, to offer the old 
lady a sample of my cologne? or to inform her 
of the horribly-burned finger I got with that 
rosin? I have ‘made some remarkable experi- 
ments,’ haven’t I?’ 

Uncle and’ nephew laughed together at vari- 
ous recollections of this sort; but the former 
suddenly: grew gave, as he said, 

“TI only hope that I may not blow the whole 
concern up, to-night! I shouldn’t like that, 
especially with Heart’s-ease in the case.” 

Master Clifford looked unutterable things at 
the bare suggestion; but when they returned to 
their quarters, and rummaged their stores of 
bottles and powders, the evening arrangements 
afforded such amusement, that the landlord stole 
up once or twice to investigate the meaning of 
the explosive ‘tha! has!” that reached them 
below, but stole back again without being any 
the wiser. 

When school was over, Miss Drummond un- 
folded to her pupils the entertainment in store 
for them that evening; but took good care not 
to inform them that the gentlemen they had 
encountered the day before were to be the lec- 
turers. 





The result was a general commotion. 

Excitement was so scarce at Southbrook Semi- 
nary, that anything like a break in the mono- 
tony was hailed with rapture. The men were, 
probably, fossil remains—such men always were 
—but, nevertheless, they were better than no- 
thing; and it was perfectly ‘elightful to have 
something to dress up for. A few timid ones 
had a horror of the explosions, and threatened 
to run away if there was electricity; but when 
the servant-maid, who was questioned, gave a 
highly-colored report of the gentlemen's ap- 
pearance, their fears were quite forgotten in 
the general ecstasy. 

“Think of it, girls! those magnificent indivi- 
duals, whom we admired so yesterday, conde- 
scending to go about lecturing! I really believe 
they are humbugs of some sort—perhaps princes 
in disguise, come to carry the choicest of us off. 
You needn’t flame up so, Pansy Berks, just as 
if it could be you! But what have you been 
doing to yourself, to-night? I declare, you are 


lovelier than ever—isn’t that scandalous, girls? 
Just look at her!” 

And holding her off at arms’ length, the mis- 
chievous girl enjoyed the flush that overspread 
Pansy’s peach-blow cheeks, contrasting so pret- 
tily with the golden hair, that a single knot of 


lilac ribbon set off to great advantage. 

“What business have you with black eyes 
and golden hair, I should like to know?” con- 
tinued the rattlebrain. ‘You've appropriated 
the charms intended for at least half a dozen of 
us, and should be indicted for the crime. Paya 
fine, you selfish girl! of at least one kiss apiece.” 

All rushed at her in a sort of tempest of ad- 
miration; and Pansy’s cheeks burned; and she 
laughed nervously at the strangling embraces 
that were showered upon her. She seemed 
strangely excited that evening. 

Then drawers were tumbled out, and trunks 
overhauled; and heads were tied up with rib- 
bons in a marvelous fashion, as though the 
owners feared they might come apart. ‘ There 
was a perfect buzz of, ‘How do I look?” «Isn't 
that sweet?” ‘Perfectly lovely!” “What a 
fright!” 

«Young ladies, not so much trifling. Dressing 
hair should not be the business of life.” This 
was Miss Drummond’s voice speaking through 
the ventilator. 

“Easy to talk, when she has just one hair 
behind, and one at each side! Can’t take her 
long,” answered some sauce-box’s voice in the 
dormitory. 

Her companions giggled, after the fashion of 
school-girls generally; and braided, and frizzed, 
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and crimped—and finally descended, quite a 
charming bevy, with the “queen rose,” that 
happened to be a Pansy, in their midst. 

The school-room is illuminated; and the 
youthful-looking lecturers, bowing profoundly, 
advance to the platform usually occupied by 
Miss Drummond, and display quite a formid- 
able show of apparatus. A becoming expression 
of gravity sits upon their faces; and after a 
short pause, Mr. Frederick Willmore takes the 
lead, and begins to handle his subject in a very 
interesting manner. 

His hearers wonder that they ever thought 
chemistry dull; but when he mentions the as- 
tounding fact that ‘*A man is, chemically speak- 
ing, forty-five pounds of carbon and nitrogen, 
diffused through five and a half pailfuls of 
water’’—Miss Drummond glances triumphantly 
around, as though she would say, ‘*Do you hear 
that? Is ita rational proceeding for a woman to 
break her heart for forty-five pounds of carbon 
and nitrogen, and five anda half pails of water?” 

There were the usual experiments—the rapid 
pouring of one glass of liquid into another; 
powder thrown into flames, queer blue lights, 
sputterings and explosions; little shrieks from 
the audience, and queer shadows on their faces— 
Miss Drummond, in particular, assuming a pleas- 
ing aspect, not unlike the Witch of Endor; when 
suddenly there came total darkness, and a gene- 
ral consternation. 

“Do not move, if you please,” said the lec- 
turer’s voice with perfect coolness, ‘‘this will be 
of short duration, and is necessary to produce a 
particular effect.” 

At the same moment, Pansy Berks felt some- 





face, it was difficult to realize that he was only 
a boy of eighteen. A great, six-foot fellow, too, 
with shoulders that looked capable of bearing 
the world—and such a smile! 

“How he did look at you, Pansy!” exclaimed 
her rattlebrain friend. «+I aon’t believe there’s 
a mite of a chance for any of us!” 

Pansy stooped ‘suddenly for something that 
she had not dropped; her complexion was un- 
dergoing: as many changes as the chemical 
lights. The girls: thought her @ little queer in 
the matter of the handsome strangers; and it 
began to be whispered about that she must be 
engaged. 

The next day, Miss Drummond’s procession 
was out for a walk, and came close upon the 
lecturers; so close, in fact, that Miss Berks’ 
veil was blown in the face of one of them, who 
restored it to her own fair hands with a grateful 
bow, as though she’ had done him the greatest 
possible favor. 

Miss Drummond tried to lecture the young 
lady for not managing her veil properly—she 
had not seen something suspiciously like a 
letter, that went with the veil; but it seemed 
so absurd a cause of complaint, that she made 
very little of it. 

The second lecture came off at the appointed 
time, and was attended by another cclipse of 
kerosene. Again, Miss Berks felt a rustling, 
something slipped into her hand; and again, 
she put it away for future reference. 

And one fine morning, not long after, Miss 
Pansy was not'to be found—she had ‘folded 
her tent like the Arabs,” and glided in dark- 
ness away. Miss Drummond received a note in 


thing tightly pressed in her hand; and, shaking ; a’masculine hand, which read as follows: 


all over, she quickly transferred the paper to 
her pocket. 

The lights reappeared by degrees, and with 
them a queer figure that frightened the timid 
ones nearly out of their wits. It was difficuit 
to decide what it was composed of, but flame 
seemed to emanate from it; and seen at first, in 
total darkness, the effect was quite startling. 

Miss Drummond graciously expressed herself 
pleased with the lecture; and even invited the 
gentlemen to favor them with:a second one. At 
first they seemed unwilling; but after a little 
consultation between themselves, they promised 
a course of varied experiments for the next 
week, and left their audience in a state of plea- 
sant excitement. 

The girls were all raving about the younger 
Mr. Willmore, the one who didn’t speak, but 
helped with the experiments. He was certainly 
vegy handsome; and there was so much in his 





‘‘HonorED MapaM—I have only taken what 
legally belonged'to me; and at some future time 
Mrs. Clifford Willmore will make all necessary 


Your obedient servant, 
“C, WILLMOoRE.” 


explanations. 


When Miss Drummond had read this over 
three times, she began to realize that an elope- 
ment had taken place, and that those dangerous- 
looking black eyes had justified all her fears. 

Such a scene of excitement as followed this 
discovery! Scholars and servants were severely 
interrogated; but Miss Berks had taken no one 
into her confidence, and none could throw the 
least light upon her movements. There had 
been a halo of romance about her from the very 
first, but this last chapter quite reached the 
climax—if they only knew which of the two 
she had run away with! 

In a very aristocratic suburb of a large city, 





ibe. 
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there was a particularly aristocratic street, or 
“lane,” as everything was called there, where 
nobody who had anything to do with buying } 
and selling ever presumed to establish. them- 
selves. 

The grandest of all the “places” on this ex- 
clusive lune was owned and occupied by Mr. 
Willmore—father to Clifford, and brother to Mr. 
Frederick Willmore. _It was.a beautiful home— 
picturesque, solid, and comfortable; and wealth 
and taste had gone hand-in-hand in the design- 
ing of the house, and laying out of the grounds. 

Next door, which was a few squares off,°a 
very pretty cottage, that did not aspire to be a 
‘‘place,” was the residence of Miss Lingle, a 
single lady of comfortable means, whose soli- 
tude was enlivened by a very pretty little niece, 
with black eyes that made sad hayoc with the 
susceptible hearts of all the boys in the neigh- 
borhood. They had comical ways of showing 
their admiration: such: as prowling around the 
lane in bodies of four or six, watching, at night, 
for Miss Pansy’s shadow on the window-blind; 
and bestowing gratuities of from ten cents up- 
ward on an old colored man who did Miss Lin- 
gle’s garden chores, for any bits of information 
respecting the whereabouts or occupations of 
“the young Missus.” 

This gang of admirers seemed to take com- 
fort in perching themselves on the fence of an 
opposite lot, watching the in-goings and out- 
goings at the cottage, much to Pansy’s amuse- 
ment, who was not. at all disturbed by their 





proceedings, and was quite content to remain a 
child as long as her aunt desired. 

Clifford Willmore, who was at the head of 
this youthful band, censidered himself pecu- 
liarly fortunate in having the good-will of Miss 
Lingle, and being permitted to go in and out at 
the cottage very much as he pleased. Not a 
few airs of superiority did he assume on the 
strength of this; and he had informed his rivals 
in confidence that, as soon as Miss Pansy was 
seventeen, he intended to speak to her aunt. 
They took this very good-naturedly, without 
abating their own admiration in the least, and 
looked up to Clifford with equal pride and affec- 
tion, 

He was certainly a remarkable boy, and’more 
manly at fourteen than many men, Those dark- 
gray eyes of his would flash and glitter with 
noble anger, or melt, with the ¢oftest love- 


‘$ her sixteenth. 





glances; and his face was a perfect kaleido- 
Scope of expression. While plunging with the 
greatest vim into all sorts of boys’ sports, he } 
was no less devoted to study; and his course of 
reading was quite different from that pursued } 


by boys generally. As he was the only child 
of wealthy parents, who looked upon him asa 
perfect. prodigy, Master Clifford had his library, 
and his laboratory, and his printing-press, and 
whatever else his, princeship might happen to 
consider necessary to his happiness. 

He was not a bit spoiled, howevers but was 
quite as unselfish and pleasant-tempered as 
though he had been one of ten sons. His uncle, 
who was only four years his senior, was an ex- 
cellent substitute for a brother; and when at 
home from college, succeeded in making the 
great house very lively. , 

Mr. Frederick Willmore did not wonder at 
the boys’ admiration for little Miss Heart’s-ease, 
as he called her; and declared that, if they had 
left him the ghost of a chance, he should cer- 
tainly go in and try it. He was quite a vener- 
able being, however, in Pansy’s eyes; and if 
that. small damsel had been conscious of pos- 
sessing a heart, she would certainly have be- 
stowed it upon his nephew. 

This same nephew had ventured to present 
his lady-love and her aunt with two bottles of 
cologne of his own manufacture, of which Miss 
Lingle kindly said that she had seen worse, and 
Pansy pronounced it “lovely.” Clifford’s scien- 
tific experiments, however, were pursued under 
difficulties; and burned fingers, and face, and 
threatened eyes, frequentiy testified that his 
enthusiasm exceeded his knowledge. 

He seemed to flourish, in spite of these mis- 
adventures; and the years sped on and brought 
him to his eighteenth birthday, and Pansy to 
They both came on the same 
day; and Miss Lingle gave a very pleasant little 
party to celebrate the double event. 

It was certainly Clifford’s duty to be very 
happy on this auspicious occasion, when good 
wishes were showered upon him as thickly as 
nots in autumn; but he was not happy, and the 
party seemed to him just the stupidest gathering 
he had ever attended. A scowl and a smile 
struggled together on his handsome face when- 
ever he caught sight of his divinity; for Pansy 
seemed to have suddenly blossomed into full 
beauty, and floated about like a lovely flower, 
bestowing pleasant smiles and words upon se- 
veral brainless whiskerandoes from the city, 
whom Clifford longed to shake out of their 
patent-leather boots. 

He caught the young lady somewhere in a 
vestibule, as she was on the wing, and pro- 
ceeded to administer quite a scolding for her 
want of devotion to himself. It was a most 
eloquent, and rather a novel, outbreak; but 
Miss Pansy, instead of ‘owning her faults, her 
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evil behavior,” tossed her little golden head, 
and laughed at him! 

He was quite beside himself with anger and 
jealousy, and resolved to establish a claim as 
soon as possible to have and to hold this way- 
ward young maiden. 

Perhaps, as Miss Lingle sat in the shadow of 
her red damask curtains, the next afternoon, 
and listened to the boyish eloquence poured 
into her ears on behalf of her little niece, her 
thoughts may have drifted back through the 
years to some sunny day in the past, when 
lover’s words were uttered not for another, but 
for herself. Perhaps this gave a tremor to her 
voice as she answered the boy kindly, bidding 
him say nothing of the kind to Pansy, who was 
quite too young yet to listen to love-making— 
but to wait patiently for a year or two; and 
then, if Pansy were willing, and his parents 
gave their consent, why they might think 
of it, 

Miss Lingle knew that, in a worldly point of 
view, this would be a most desirable match for 
her little girl, and this very consciousness made 
her all the more cautious. Perhaps she felt an 


excess of delicacy on the subject; but she was 
resolved that neither parents nor neighbors 


should be able to say that she had tried to 
secure the heir of the Willmores for Pansy. 

Clifford fumed and fretted over fancied slights 
from Pansy, and plagued Miss Lingle and him- 
self whenever he had a chance; and finally, he 
took a severe cold by plunging into the river to 
rescue a small boy of depraved instincts, whose 
drowning would have been a blessing to his 
family, and the world at large. Violent fever 
soon set in; the great house was still and dark- 
ened; and the bright, boy-face was seen no more 
in his accustomed haunts. 

Miss Lingle was kind and neighborly, and 
much troubled about her favorite; while Pansy, 
in a shy way, felt dreadfully for Clifford. It 
seemed so unnatural that he should be sick and 
helpless; but in a startingly short time word 
came to Miss Lingle that Mr. Willmore’s heir 
was dying, and. she was requested to bring her 
niece at once to the house. 

The poor child was white with terror, as they 
entered the sick-room; and there sat Clifford, 
propped up in bed, looking so wan and ghastly, 
and his great eyes seeking hers with such a 
hungry look. The fever had subsided; but the 
physicians said he was dying, and the only 
thing now was to give him all he wanted, and 
let him die in peace. 

What the young gentleman pleased to want, 
at this unseasonable hour, was nothing less than 





the hand of Miss Pansy Berks. He had raved 
about it in his delirium; he could die happily, 
he said, if Pansy were only his wife for a few 
minutes; and his obedient parents, who would 
have made an attempt to get him the moon, if 
he had asked for it, immediately took measures 
to gratify this more reasonable desire. 

Miss Lingle was astonished beyond measure 
at Mr. Willmore’s ‘urgent request that the mar- 
riage-ceremony should immediately be per- 
formed between the children. 

‘It can do no harm,” said he, without giving 
her time to remonstrate; ‘a clergyman will 
come from town on the shortest notice, and the 


‘knowledge that any such ceremony has taken 


place can be strictly confined to those immedi- 
ately engaged in it. It need never be known 
that the young lady is a widow; but I shall pro- 
vide for her as I would for my own daughter; 
and the boy has so short a time to live, that it 
would be cruel to refuse him.” 

Mrs. Willmore added her tears and entreaties; 
Pansy was too frightened and sorrow-stricken 
to offer any objection; and before evening, the 
boy and girl were pronounced “man and wife.” 

When Pansy, in obedience to that faint voice, 
pressed a good-night kiss on Clifford’s brow, 
she never expected to see him again; and tor- 
mented with the recollection of various little 
girlish naughtinesses, in which she had lately 
indulged, she spent most of the night in crying 
and bewailing her sins. 

But Clifford was alive the next morning, and 
the next, and the next after that; his hurried 
nuptials seemed to have had a favorable effect 
upon him; and, much to every one’s astonish- 
ment, he was soon pronounced out of danger. 

Poor Miss Lingle! her feelings were quite 
indescribable in this perplexing dilemma; and 
when she fairly realized that the ungrateful 
youth was evidently determined to live, after 
all the trouble that had been taken to insure 
him a comfortable departure, she pounced upon 
Pansy in a state of distraction, and consigned 
her at once to boarding-school as the nearest 
approach to a Protestant convent. 

Dreadful! she thought, to contemplate two 
infants, aged respectively sixteen and eighteen, 
actually presuming to call themselves married! 
(as they undoubtedly were) and dreadful to 
think of awything like coldness from Mr. and 
Mrs. Willmere, who, perhaps, would never have 
countenanced their son’s fancy, except in ex- 
pectation of his speedy death. 

So, Pansy, very much bewildered at the tarn’ 
affairs had taken, was hurried off with great 
privacy to Southbrook Seminary; and with a 
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very indistinct idea of what ought to be done 
under the circumstances. 

When the youthful bridegroom was made 
fully aware that he could not be permitted: to 
see his wife, nor to hear from her, or even to 
know where she was, he was seized with a fit 
of virtuous indignation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willmore deeply regretted their 
haste; not that they had any objection to Pansy 
in herself—but who wanted a son married at 
eighteen? They quite approved Miss Lingle’s 
course; and poor Clifford found that lady in- 
exorable. 

At this juncture uncle Fred returned from 
college, ‘for good and all,” and deeply sympa- 
thized with his injured nephew. The two had 
many confidential discussions, and got up various 


}in case of her refusal, to catch another fever, 
; and die in earnest. 

Pansy was terribly frightened; but she loved 
Clifford, and she had an idea that, somehow, 
wives were expected to do as their husbands 
told them. She didn’t really know whether she 
was married or not; but Clifford and his uncle 
declared that she was—and it was certainly 
rather a queer thing to keep a married lady at 
boarding-school. ' It couldn’t be exactly wicked 
to run away with one’s own husband. 

A very dainty, timid little note was lodged 
in Mr. Frederick Willmore’s hands while Pansy 

} disentangled her veil; but the note expressed, 
g though in somewhat obscure language, that 
“Barks was willin’;” and Clifford threw his 
hat in the air in a perfect gale of delight. This 


ingenious schemes for the discovery of Miss } unusual style of doing things wus quite ex- 
Pansy’s whereabouts. Their efforts, however, } hilarating—ten times better than being mar- 


were constantly crowned with failure, until one { ried quietly and respectably; and the two arch- 
day the old colored man was waylaid with a ; conspirators laid their heads together again on 


letter for Miss Pansy Berks, Southbrook Semi- 
‘ nary, Southbrook, Conn. 


H 

H 

: 

: . 

$ the grand subject of getting Pansy off. 

This was all arranged before the next lecture; 


Master Clifford was seized with a sudden fp: the second billet directed the trembling 
desire for traveling, which was hailed by his ; damseljust whattodo. Pansy did it; and found 
bewildered parents as a favorable sign; and ; herself at midnight whirling rapidly off beside 
they immediately prepared the troublesome } Clifford to the train that was to take her straight 
youth for departure, and generously provided } back to her astonished aunt and parents-in-law. 
him with no end of comforts and spending- lt wasn’t just pleasant, at first, for the seniors 
money. to find that their nicely-laid little plan had been 
’ Frederick Willmore was quite ready to accom- ¢ defeated; but Pansy cried, and Mr. Willmore, 
pany him—and the two started for the Lakes, ; Senior, had her in his arms before he knew it, 
but managed to do them up in an incredibly ‘and Clifford and his mother came together by 
short time, and then switched off to the New {the force of mutual attraction-—and the two 
England village. headstrong children were kissed and forgiven. 

Their plan’ was a very ingenious one, and Miss Drummond had almost resolved to re- 
their joint fondness for chemistry enabled them } ceive no more pretty pupils, and quite resolved 
to carry it through without blundering. They 3 to admit no man upon the premises, come in 
were astonished at their own success in obtain- ; what guise he would, when a very sweet, ex- 
ing an entrance so easily into Miss Drummond’s } planatory letter from the anathematized Miss 
stronghold; and the letter placed in Pansy’s 3 Berks, mollified her ruffied feelings. She even 
hand, in that moment of darkness, was too} went so far, in her address to the “young 


moving an epistle to be disregarded. 

It urged upon the young bride the propriety 
of transferring herself without delay from Miss 
Drummonil’s protection to her husband's; and 


ladies,” as to say that, although she must con- 
demn running-away of all kinds as generally 


{ prejudicial to the well-being of society, there 
} might be extenuating circumstances in the case 


the writer strongly hinted at his determination, } of a bride ranning away with her husband. 
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Brian as the diamonds are, 
Is her eye of the softest blue; 
She shines as a beaming star, 
But her love and heart are untrue. 


And her werds, though soft as the skies 
Of the fairest of Summer days, 

Are only deception and lies, 
That leads the fond heart astray. 
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Ir was the dullest of dull November days, and 
Grafton Warner moodily paced up and down the 
long veranda, and looked out toward the sandy 
beach; between him and it the South Bay lying 
turbid and dark under the solemn sky; beyond, 
glimpses of the white surf dashing up from the 
sea with a hoarse murmur, as if the waters were 
discontented as most human things. 

It was down on the sandy shore of Long 
Island, Grafton had joined a party of fellows 
for a week’s shooting of ducks and yellow legs, 
with even a promise of wild geese; but he bad 
been there several days, and so far the expedi- 
tion had proved a failure. His companions were 
not among his intimates, nor did he sympathize 
much with them, exccpt in the matter of sport. 
They lived for business or their professions, and 
knew scarcely more about a life such as Grafton 
had led, than if they had been cowled monks in 
a cloister. 

It was sober old Richard Roylston, who had 
persuaded Warner to jointhem. He liked Graf- 
ton from boyish associations, and, perhaps, had 
more influence over him than anybody else. He 
had known of a scrape Warner was getting him- 
self into, just from idleness and general reck- 
lessness, and so had coaxed him to leave town. 
The other men wondered among themselves 
why Roylston had brought him, and regarded 
the elegant dandy as a rather sulky, tiresome 
individual. 

Not that Grafton was in the slightest degree 
effeminate; a good shot, capital gymnast, amus- 
mg and witty when he chose, but thoroughly 
spoiled. He was completely the creature of 
impulse, and it was a mere chance whether a 
good or bad one was uppermost. Honorable 
where men were concerned, utterly faithless 
with women; more imagination than heart, 
which, of course, led him always to suppose 
that he was in earnest; idle, rich, handsome— 
you can understand that he must have made his 
fair share of trouble during the twenty-eight 
or thirty years that he had walked this mortal 
vale! 

Suddenly the ill-shaped, creaking old stage 
came round the turn of the road and jolted in 
at the open gates. Grafton looked out through 
the cloud of smoke he was just puffing from his 


great meerschaum—his storm-pipe, as it was’ 
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called by those who knew his moods—and 
catching sight of two women, mentally anathe- 
mathized them as a pair of cats. 

Up came the old rattletrap to the steps, and 
Grafton could do no less than move forward 
and open the door. 

“Why, Mr. Warner!” exclaimed a voice. 

Grafton looked. An elderly feminine face, 
decorated with puffs of gray hair, was staring 
into his, and he recognized old Mrs. Annesly, 
whom he had not seen for the last three years. 

He knew what was coming, or, rather who— 
her niece, whom he had not met for the same 
length of time; whom he had left a girl of eigh- 
teen, loving him with all the romance and poetry 
of that age, and whom he had devoutly hoped 
not to see again, for his conscience had never 
been quite at ease where she was concerned. 

He had gone further than mere flirtation with 
her; had actually been engaged; but he could 
not trust himself so far as marriage. Moreover, 
he was so circumstanced at the time that such 
a step would have left him unpleasantly situated 
in another quarter, and Grafton had a horror of. 
scenes, like all selfish people. 

So he had left Maud Annesly; had told her 


; that fate parted them, and all that pretty non- 
sense which men talk when they want to break 


a vow—and she had let him go. She had let 
him go; but he knew that he had broken her 
heart, and no memory had ever so mournfully 
haunted him as the misery in her eyes, the de- 
spair in her voice, when she acquiesced in his 
wish. He remembered how, in her anguish, 
she had so far forgotten her woman’s place as 
to tell him that she would wait—months, years, 
patiently, believing him if only he could say 
that he would return. Then her humiliation, 
when she found that she had shamed herself in 
vain; the scorn, the wounded pride for herself, 
not for him, she had faith in him—yes, it was 
not pleasant to remember. 

And here she was again! What a diabolical 
chance! Would she faint—make a scene? All 
these recollections, followed by the last selfish 
thoughts, flashed like lightning through his 
mind, while he was helping Mrs. Annesly to 
emerge from the old cart, and get up the steps. 

He turned, but before he could reach the 
carriage-door, out stepped the younger lady, 
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flung back her heavy traveling-veil, extended a} the house, the party had been allowed to turn 


daintily-gloved hand, and said in the softest, } 


most indifferent voice, ‘How do you do, Mr. 
Warner? Really, I believe one would stumble 
over old acquaintances, if one went to the anti- 
podes, wherever that may be.” 

And the calm, gray eyes gazed into his with 
that far-off look which it is so aggravating to 
meet; and the beautiful mouth seemed divided 
between a smile and a yawn; and Warner stood 
absolutely stupid with surprise at this appari- 
tion, so unlike anything that he had expected 
to behold. 

The difference between a chrysalis and a gor- 
geous butterfly! No love-sick, sentimental girl, 
but a handsome, stylish woman, with the aplomb 
of thirty-five. 

“You seem half inclined to dispute our iden- 
tity,” continued Miss Annesly. ‘TI don’t won- 
der—I feel like somebody else! Aunty, were 
you ever so tired?” 

“Never,” returned the old lady. ‘Where's 
the landlord? I want rooms—I’m just worn 
out! Don’t tell me the house is closed—I mean 
to stay. So'call him,” and she thumped vigor- 
ously on the floor with the point of her blue 
umbrella. 

By this time, Grafton began to think that it 
would be as well to recover himself a little, and 
not stand there like a great, confused school- 
boy; so he mixed matters very much by trying, 
in the same breath, to assure Miss Annesly that 
he was delighted to meet her, and to offer to 
find the master of the house for the old lady, 
glad of any pretext to absent himself long 
enough to get his head straight. 

But at that moment Roylston came out of the 
hall with his honest face in a glow of pleasure, 
and was warmly greeted by both aunt and niece; 
and for almost the first time in his life, Grafton 
had the pleasure of knowing how a man feels 
when the feminine element present appears 
utterly oblivious of his existence. 

“IT want a place to lay my head, Richard 
Roylston,” said the old lady. ‘We've been 
staying at Patchogue; the landlord behaved 
like a brute, and I left. Our house in town is 
all upset, and I will not go to a hotel, and here 
I mean to stay for a fortnight; so find the man 
and get me rooms, and be quick about it,” and 
she pounded on the floor again with the ill-used 
umbrella. 

Grafton saw Mr. Yetson out in the grounds, 
went to call him, and did not return for some 
time. When he did, the ladies had disappeared, 
and he found Roylston in the little snuggery off 
the dining-room, which, in the empty state of 





into a smoking-den. 

‘‘Confounded boré, having a parcel of women 
tumble in to upset us,” grumbled Grafton, fling- 
ing himself into a chair. 

“Two don’t make a parcel,” replied Richard. 
“If they tumbled, it must have been owing to 
your awkwardness, as you helped them out of 
the carriage.” 

“Oh, don’t be witty!” fumed Grafton. “I 
say women are a bore in such a place, and you 
know it.” 

“Don’t know anything of the sort,” answered 
Richard; “and for you, of all fellows, to make 
a speech like that is simply ridiculous.” 

‘«¥ suppose I ought to know best how I feel,” 
retorted Grafton, crossly. 

‘*No,” said Richard, “I think not.” 

Then Grafton kicked the burning logs and 
scorched his boot, and muttered a bad word. 

“T would advise you take a nap before din- 
ner,” said Richard, ‘“‘and get your manners in 
trim for female society again.” 

“I would advise you to mind your own busi- 
ness, my dear old boy,” replied Grafton. 

“JT don’t feel in the mood,” said Richard, 
laughing. ‘In heaven’s name, what makes you 
80 cross?” 

The ringing of the first dinner-bell obviated 
the necessity for an answer; and they both went 
off to make themselves more presentable. 

After all, it was a very gay dinner. Old Mrs. 
Annesly was witty and odd; the young lady 
charmed the whole crowd in no time, and Graf- 
ton sat looking at her, and wondering if she 
could be the girl he had held in his arms; and 
if that proud mouth could be the same he had 
seen tremulous with emotion; if those calm eyes 
were the eyes he had watched hang upon his 
slighiest look, or dilate with speechless anguish 
in that terrible parting hour. 

I never have time to give you details, so I 
cannot dwell upon the events of the days that 
followed. It was the most heavenly weather— 
those soft, gray November days, which have 
such an inexpressible charm, and which exer- 
cise over an impulsive, imaginative man so 
subtle an influence, that he would be very likely 
to make love to his grandmother, if nothing else 
in the way of a petticoat offered itself. 

I am afraid the shooting suffered in conse- 
quence; but the whole crowd found the femi- 
nine addition to their number very pleasant; 
and Miss Annesly possessed the rare art of 
being able to play agreeable to half a dozen 
men, and making herself charming to each 
without even indulging, in look or word, that 
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the most censorious old tabby could have stig- 
matized as flirting. 

The days went on, but Grafton could not get 
his senses in order—nothing in the shape of a 
woman had ever puzzled him as Maud Annesly 
did. There did not. seem to be the slightest 
memory of the past left in her mind; and 
whether it was acting or reality, Grafton could 
not decide. She was perfectly cordial and 
friendly with him, but there was never, for an 
instant, the least change in her manner, from 
what it had been during the first moments of 
their unexpected meeting. 

And the days went on, grew into a week, 
numbered more than that, and softer and more 
peaceful each one grew, as if winter had for- 
gotten himself in some distant northern clime; 
as if the beautiful Indian Summer was to reign 
monarch till the waning year went out. 

A strange season to Grafton Warner—he 
scarcely recognized himself in this new phase 
of feeling and experience. Dismiss this woman 
from his mind he could not; her slightest word 
or look he could not help watching, wondering 
always what she felt; if it was true that she 
had as completely lived past that error in her 
girlish life as if it had never been. 

He saw what a noble creature she had grown 
into; gifted, carefully educated, generous, noble, 
and, oh! so beautiful and so womanly, su unlike 
any other of her sex who had fallen in his way. 

And the day came when Grafton Warner was 
forced to acknowledge that. a spell was on his 
soul, such as had never before been flung over 
it; when he marveled that in the old days he 
could have been so blind and mad; when he 
knew that he loved this woman. 

Yes, he loved her, and in all his life before 
he had never loved any woman. Passions with- 
out number—oh! till one would have supposed 
the faculty of sensation would have been lost; 
seasous when he would have committed any 
rash, mad act—but nothing like this. He loved 
her. Loved her so well, that he saw himself 
and his life for what they were really worth, 
and writhed in gelf-loathing and contempt. 
Loved her so fully, that if by ten thousand 
years of: penitence, suffering, torture, he could 
have blotted out his past, and made his soul 
pure enough to be worthy to stand beside hers, 
and be loved and trusted by hers, even for one 
hour, he would ¢heerfully have gone back to 
the pangs of purgatory, content, satisfied that 
he conld bear with him into the darkness the 
blessed memory that her lips had confessed that 
she loved him in return. 

You think this is theatrical, crazy, you young, 








untried soul, with the glory of your early youth 
about you, with all your dreams in their first 
flush, your soul. unstained; but this man was 
going out.of his youth, and so, black a hell of 
recollection and remorse spread between him 
and the season where you rest, that you can 
form mo conception of if, until, in your turn, 
life’s temptations come, and you, perhaps, yield 
as he had done. 

God help you!, God pardon him, and such as 
he! Thus much let the sternest, the purest say! 

He loved her, and he knew not, what love was 
worth, and felt it sacrilege even to touch her 
hand withhis, even. to look in her pure eyes 
with those eyes of his, from whence the trouble 
in his soul began to look out. He had found 
his retribution; oh! be satisfied, ye who sit in 
judgment! Sooner or. later it comes; but in 
spite of your decision, mayhap, heaven sends 
it in mercy after all. 

Of what he felt, hoped, feared, suffered, Miss 
Annesly appeared perfectly unconscious; yet 
it seemed to Grafton that everybody near must 
be reading in his face just what. he endured; 
and he cursed himself for not being actor enough, 
after all his practice, to suffer and be still. 

Luckily he met with an accident. A heavy 
ladder, that he was helping move, fell and struck 
him a severe blow in the chest, and a cold added 
to it, really made him play invalid for awhile, 
at least to the extent of lying on a sofa a good 
deal, and swallowing with what. patience he 
might a variety of bitter potions which Mrs. 
Annesly prepared, 

But Maud was kind enough, to administer 
them with her own hand; to sit by him, read to 
him, play chess with him. The only drawback 
to his enjoying his physical pain, at least, was 
the fact that dear old Roylston was anxious 
about him, too, and kept near a greater portion 
of the time than Grafton thought at all neces- 
sary. 

One day Maud had been reading Aurora Leigh 
to him, and unconsciously to both, they strayed 
jnto a conversation much more earnest than was 
usual with them. 

‘And, after all his efforts,” said Grafton, 
‘poor Romney Leigh’s life was as hideous a 
failure as if he had never tried to exert his 
powers for good.” 

«A failure?” cried Maud, and her eyes flashed, 
and her cheeks glowed. ‘No! I can’t bear to 
hear anybody say poor Romney! At least his 
soul was struggling always to the light, and he 
reached it, after he had learned that no human 
will can achieve until it has learned to submit.” 

«At least he found-one heaven,” Grafton said, 
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in a low voice. ‘A good woman loved him, and 


he was not ashamed to love her in return.” 
He was not acting; the words were uttered 


involuntarily. Then he became conscious of: 
their import, and gave one quick glance to see 
what effect they had upon her. 

The color rose higher in her cheeks, and a 
brighter glory flashed into her splendid eyes as 
she answered, 

«Reward enough for the failure of his youth, 
or what seemed failure.” 

“Reward enough!’ Grafton repeated, in a 
voice so deep and earnest, that Miss Annesly 
started. He was too thoroughly skilled in} 
women’s ways not to perceive that she felt they 
had strayed further in their talk than she had 
meant to go. 

«We are getting as poetical as Mrs. Brown- 
ing herself,” she said, with a gay laugh. 

“It is a comfort to me to know that I have} 
enough left in me to appreciate the beautiful } 
and true,” he said, earnestly. 

“I could have told you that you had,’ she 
replied, with perfect calmness, but evidently 
meaning what she said. 

“That is not just a pretty saying.” 

“Just the truth—nothing more. But——” 

‘Don’t hesitate—pray go on.” : 

“Certainly. I only hesitated for fear you 
would think me impertinent.” 

“As if I could think that!” 

“Ah! now you are taking refuge in pretty 
sayings; that is to avoid hearing the truth.” 

‘Then tell me for a punishment.” 

“Thanks; but I have too mueh compassion on } 
poor human nature to have any desire to play } 
Nemesis.” 

“Then te]l me as a warning.” 

“As if anybody ever heeded warnings,” } 
laughed she. 

“Don’t laugh!” exclaimed Grafton, so irri- 
tably that it was evident he was not doing 
theatricals. ‘I want you to finish your sen- } 
tence. But what?” 

“I meant to say that it rested with yourself } 
whether you would much longer have the power, 
even of feeling the beautiful and true.” 

‘How am I to keep the faculty ?” } 
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“Ah! my wisdom goes no further than the; 
warning—you must find out the way yourself. } 


Now I shall sing to you.” 


The strain ceased. Maud sat with her fingers 
idly straying over the keys; she heard Grafton 
murmur, 

“But the tender grace of a day that is dead, 
Can never come back to me,” 

She rose, paused for an instant by the sofa. 

«While this life lasts no man neegl ever echo 
that cotaplaint,” she said, softly. 

Before Grafton could look up, she had passed 
out of the apartment. 

He lay there with his senses in a whirl. Did 
her words mean hope? That it was possible, 
softened him more than anything else could 
have done. His whole life came in review be- 
fore him, as he lay there; his poor, wasted life, 
that heaven must have meant for better uses, 
since heaven gave it! 

I believe, as firmly as I believe I live, that, 
after a man begins on the downward _ path, 
there are certain seasons offered, when, if he 
chooses to listen to the inner voice, that higher 
Power, which seeks to guide us, will give aid. 
It was a moment like that which Grafton Warner 
had reached now. 

There should be a change, he said to himself. 
If this woman loved him—oh! he dared not 
think of that! Even if he must go on alone, , 
there should be a change. 

That evening they were all down by the sea- 
shore, to watch the moonlight on the surf. 
Grafton was so much better, that the women 
permitted him to go, on condition that he would 
wear more wraps than anything masculine ever 
put on of his own free will, 

Grafton and Maud Annesly were sitting under 
a sort of rustic arbor, that had been put up 
during the summer for the accommodation ot 
those who wished to watch the bathers—the rest 
of the party were straying about on the sands; 
old Mrs. Annesly, at a little distance, was making 
sober Richard Roylston laugh like a maniac at 
one of her irresistible stories. 

Gradually, as they sat in the glory of the 
moonlight, with the white surf beating its cease- 
less complaint at their feet, Grafton led the con- 
versation back to the talk of the morning. 
Maud Annesly showed no disposition to shrink 
from the perilous ground. 

He talked more truthfully than he had done 
to any human being for years. There was a 


} spell on his soul, which seemed to pull him on 


She seated herself at the piano, and sang in} in spite of himself; and from the very fact that 


her touching mezzo soprano some lovely words } 
of Tennyson’s, which were wedded to music 
worthy of them, one could not say more. 


it was truth, his words impressed and obliged 
her to listen. 


He told her what his life had been, how a 


Grafton Warner lay still, his face shaded by } new hope had snddenly sprung up in his soul; 


his hand. 
Vou. LVI.—8 


§ and as he talked and felt that she was moved, 
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his man’s arroganee came back, and he had Please stop,” she said, at last. ‘Your 
courage to tell her the rest. friend always; the past I have no need to 

“I love you,” he exclaimed; “I love you! } pardon—I forgot it long ago; but I have no 
Oh! Maud, Maud, forgive me!” love to give.” 

She did not stir. He saw her face in the «Some other man?” 
moonlight turned full upon him, just pale and Yes.” 
thoughtful, no other look on it. She made a gesture toward Roylston. 

‘You told a young girl that once,” she said. “T understand,” he said. Then, after a pause, 
“The girl believed it. Iamawoman! Pardon} ‘Well, he is worthy of you—the best man I 
me; I would not say anything harsh, but I; ever knew. God bless you both!” 
know what the words are worth.” He rose from his seat end walked away across 

“Maud! Maud!” and I do not exaggerate } the white sands in the moonlight, but though 
when I say that his very soul went out in that ; the greatest failure of his life made chaos about 
’- passionate utterance. He gave her no time to; his way, he kept in his soul the vow he had 
speak; he told the whole story—the life of the } uttered to himself that morning; and I believe 
past weeks, his penitence, his remorse, plead ; that with such a promise in the heart, and with 
for one word of hope as a dying man might } heaven overhead, there is hope even for a man 


lead for life, yet manly and brave through} gone as far astray as Grafton Warner: at least 
P J y £238 y , 
let us hope so. 


it all. 






























ONE SMILE. 





F. CARTER. 





BY N. 






Cease thy complaining, oh, my soul! 
The smile that brightens earth and skios 
Till waves of glory o’er them roll, 
Must be a smile for downcast eyes; 
The smile that fills with songs of joy 
The soaring lark and lowly bee, 
Must be for Faith’s serene employ— 
Must be a Father’s smile for thee! 


A prReamy hush is in the air; 
The morning’s rosy sunlight falls, 
Like glory at the hour of prayer, 
On golden streets and jasper walls. 
It is a Father’s smile, I. know, 
Resting alike on land and sea; 
His shining presence seen below— 
But has He one sweet smile for me? 













Oh! burdened heart! cast off thy fears; 





The skylark sings his sweetest song, 
Sailing the golden-tinted blue; Bid chilling unbelief begone ; 

The garden-bee feasts ea long Thy sins have caused thy bitter tears ; 
On flowers that charm the Summer through ; Forsake them, and thy way press cn! 

A Father's smile fil!s them with cheer, Doubt not; in all thy wealth of love, 
And in their gladness makes them free; Trust Him, and be forever free; 

Bat for a heart surcharged with fear, His earthward emile will be above 
Has He no smile—no smile for me? A Father's Heavenly smile for thee! 


















LONG AGO. 
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THe twilight shadows are gathering gray, Of a peaceful home and a sunny clime, 
And the wild wind wails o er the dying day, In the olden-time. 
As I lie and list to the river's flow, 
And the far-off voices, so soft and luw, On the murmuring river the moonbeams dance, 
Of the long ago. 3 ey wh the — ait anager — a 
nd, like ravishing etrains from a harp 01 gold, 
The shadows Chichen among’ the tees; The interlude pe to a tale long told, 
Sadly, mournfully murmurs the breeze; Come the songs of old. 
And forms glide round me that nevermore 
Shall gladden my sight, for they've floated o'er The dreams are all over, and darkened the sky; 
To the unknown shore. The winds and the waves wander listlessly by; 
Fhe moon looks ont through the mantle of night, And back to my dreary life, sadly I go, 
Flooding the earth with her liquid light; To dream nevermore of the bliss and the woe, 
In the long ago. 





And again I live in the rythm and rhyme 
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A HASTY MARRIAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DORA’S COLD.” 


I. 

Ar seventeen I left school, ignorant and un- 
disciplined, willful, impatient, and reckless. In 
Madame Dejazet’s elegant establishment we were 
taught many external, but few inward graces; 
and when she had done all that lay in her art to 
improve us, some of the hardest lessons of life 
were yet to learn. 

I was to have remained longer, but suddenly 
my bankers failed, and remittances stopped. 
Years before, my father, a wealthy sea-captain, 
had died, leaving my fortune invested with his 
old employers, now no longer shipping mer- 
chants only, but bankers also. The letter, an- 
nouncing the calamity, offered to relieve Madame 
Dejazet of me. This letter was from my father’s 
half-brother, to whom his beautiful villa had 
been lent at my mother’s death, and who now, 
probably, sought to pay the debt of years by 
offering me, in my destitution, a home there—a 
home, alas! how different from the one I so well 


' remembered. 


My uncle’s wife was a shrewd managing 
! woman, as she had need to be with her small 
means, and her seven children. No longer the 
pretty parlors of the pretty house were thrown 
open for the enjoyment of the dwellers within, 
but closed and locked aguinst dust and decay, 
except on grand occasions; while all the other 
rooms, with their furniture, bore marks of hard 
usage and careless occupation. The green- 
houses were closed, the lawn was turned into 
a vegetable garden. Ah! bitter was the change. 

As soon as the first heart-sick rebellion of 
feeling had died away, I sought to be useful in 
my new position. Curbing my impatient dis- 
position, I tried to teach the stupid children, 
and bore heroically with their blunders and 
impertinence for a time, till their mother’s 
eager jealousy, and my own superficially-con- 
cealed ignorance, released me from the dis- 
tasteful task. 

Then came domestic drudgery, harder to exe- 
cute, not less hard to endure. Last of all were 
wild revolt and utter rebellion against aestiny, 
and it was in this mood that Mrs. Samuel Morris 
ree me leave her house forever, and I obeyed 

er. 

I had stayed there six long months, and was 
worn-out body and mind. The manifold insults 








and annoyances of an ill-bred and ill-governed 
woman would have been of themselves enough; 
but when to these was added the constant and 
urgent struggle of my own undisciplined nature, 
and my haughty temper and strong will, what 
wonder that life grew unendurable! 

I had begun, too, by this time to find con- 
trasts to my own fate in the children of my 
father’s old neighbors—my own former play- 
mates and companions, who had found me out 
and flocked about me with welcomes, attentions, 
and invitations. Glad to escape from the tedious 
miseries of home, I left it frequently to accept 
these kindnesses, and found my vanity soothed, 
and my heart comforted by these warm and 
faithful friends. I plunged into the gayeties 
they offered me with reckless and thoughtless 
eagerness, mindful only of the enjoyment of the 
present, and the pleasure of being again beloved 
and admired. Of these attentions, and of my 
wardrobe, which was still handsome and com- 
plete, Mrs. Morris had long been jedlous. Her 
wrath at last reached its climax. A sleighing-~ 
party was projected, or rather a series of sleigh- 
ing-parties, that would lead the gay revelers, 
who joined it, visiting from house to house for 
a week or more. Walter Drummond and his 
sisters were to core for me! Walter Drum- 
mond was my knight, my champion, my rescuer 
on @ hundred such occasions—so kind, so hand- 
some, so good to me, that I almost loved him. I 
had dressed in the gayest spirits, and in my 
prettiest ornaments and garments suitable to 
the occasion. Mrs. Morris came in while I was 
placing others, for all emergencies, in a trunk, 
which a man below, provided by Walter, was 
waiting to remove. Sternly she bade me pack 
all I owned, and if I insulted her by leaving her 
house at all with people who were not her asso- 
ciates, to leave it forever. I answered hotly. 
My blood was boiling, and my nerves were tin- 
gling with bitterness and anger. Pride, self- 
will, haughty recklessness and temper woukld 
not let me yield. ‘You shall be obeyed,” I 
said, and packed two trunks instead of one. 
My anger and determination did not leave me 
till I had left her house forever, till I had told 
Walter and the girls, tili I had heard their pity- 
ing sympathy and warm assurances that their 
home should be mire. 87 
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Then, indeed, I realized what I had done. 
But it was too late. The woman I kad left was 
inexorable as death; she would never receive 
me back. eantime, the Drummonds were not 
rich, and I felt bitterly what an additional bur- 
den I would be in their house. I shrank, too, 
instinctively from compromising myself with 
Walter by accepting such a favor at his hands. 
It was impossible—I did not love him enough 
to wish to owe so rash a debt to him. But what 
then could I do? I could not teach—I had been 
too indolently bred, and my education was too 
superficial for that, nor labor with my needle; 
nor did I know any other useful branch of 
work—yet something I must do. My brain was 
in a whirl that left me time to see or hear no- 
thing through all our rapid, exciting drive; I 

‘ was hardly conscious of Walter’s tender kind- 
ness, or his sisters’ endearing sympathy and 
earesses. 

A very gay party was assembled at the house 
where we stopped. But only a few persons, 
mostly gentlemen, old friends of my father’s 
and of mine, were in the library, whither Mrs. 
M:Donald, my hostess, conducted me. She and 
the Drummonds gathered about me, exclaiming 


at my pallor and nervousness, as they began to 


remove my wrappings of velvet and fur. I did 
not like this being made a heroine of, however. 
I blushed and declined assistance, beginning 
with trembling fingers to unfasten the white 
furs from my throat and shoulders. As I did 
this, my little muff slid from my lap, and rolled 
across the hearth to the feet of a tall, bronzed, 
black-bearded man, who stood there intently 
regarding me. 

Hitherto, I had known him by sight only. He 
was a Mr. Harter, a stranger, who had just 
bought a beautiful villa in the neighborhood, 
and was fitting it up with great taste and 
liberality. Report said that he had been merely 
a common miner, who had made a fortune in 
Australia. He picked up my r:.ff and brought 
it to me with a low bow. Seen nearer, he 
looked even less prepossessing. His jet-black 
hair was cropped close to the head, like a pri- 
vate soldier’s. A heavy beard and whiskers 
concealed the lower part of his face; the upper 
was embrowned and reddened witb long expo- 
sure to the sun and wind; only a pair of bright, 
eark eyes, and teeth white and beautiful as 
pearls, visible when he spoke or smiled, re- 
deemed the rugged features from positive plain- 
ness. His clothes were quiet enough in cut and 
material, yet he did not seem at home in them; 
and his hands—how dark and long the fingers 
looked, grasping the silvery ermiie and little 





blue tassels of my muff! He appeared, in short, 
just as I had fancied him, a large, alm- :t coarse- 
featured man of forty, bearing marks ~ all the 
exposures, hardships and vicissitud ie had 
seen; a self-made millionaire, a nouveau riche, 
whom once, from my patrician height, I should 
have despised; but whom I now felt only humi- 
liated before, as I marked the contrast of his 
unpretending plainness with my deceptive mag- 
nificence. 

For by this time my wraps had been re- 
moved, and the misror over the mantle-piece re- 
flected clearly my dazzling white poplin, whose 
thick, shimmering folds hung long and doubled, 
as they lay upon the floor, in a train that fol- 
lowed like a snowy wake as I moved. It was 
cut square in the neck a la Pompadour, and 
trimmed with a treasure of rich French lace; 
the sleeves were scarcely more than be-ribboned 
puffs, and arms, and throat, and ears were 
enriched with beautiful shining sapphires, glit- 
tering and blue as dew might look on a flax 
flower. Only a little while ago—but how long 
it seemed—I had been vain of these sparkling 
drops, had matched them against my eyes, and 
held them near my fair flaxen hair, as Mar- 
garet might have done with her jewels, de- 
lighted at the envy and admiration they pro- 
voked; but now I could scarcely bear the 
sight of the slender, elegantly-dressed figure, 
so delicate and so adorned, reflected in the 
mirror before me. 

‘‘Another day shall not see me,” [ vowed, 
‘‘masquerading in this pauper splendor, and 
eating the bread of dependence—sparkling and 
smiling abroad, and devouring insults and tears 
at home. Home! I have no home! Shelter- 
less, helpless, friendless, f am cast upon the 
world to-night as ‘poor, but for these baubles, 
as the night when I was born. They will sup- 
port mé till I show that I can work. But what 
shall I do—where shall [ go?” 

I could have wrung my hands in idle anguish; 
but this was no time for tears and heroics. The 
“little sleighing-party” had become a ball. 
Already the band had struck up a spirit-stir- 
ring waltz. Partners pressed round me; invi- 
tations, introductions followed; I could no 
longer delay to join them. My blood rose 
warinly through my veins as I listened; the 
lamps seemed to burn more brilliantly, the 
flowers to smell more sweetly; above all I heard 
pealing the wild, intoxicating notes of the music 
in the hall, entreating, defying, alluring. At 
the familiar sound, doubt, fear, and sorrow fled 
away; I was myself again, gay, reckless seven- 
teen; and in an instant my feet were skimming 
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the ball-roem floor, and I was laughing lightly ; comfortably before the library-fire, answered 


in Walter Drummond's grave face. 

That was a triumphant nigat—my last though 
it might be; may, for that reason I would not 
be robbed of a second.. The music had never 
seemed so sweet and so intoxicating, the guests 
so happy, the rooms so bright and festal before; 
and, alas! never had I so prized the delightful 
enjoyments they offered as now that I must re- 
linquish them. How would it seem to be poor, 
and leave all these splendors behind? to sink 
into the ranks of the workers and toilers who 
uphold this gay society; to be forgotten by these 
refined and educated women, and these well-bred 
men? What would life be worth, to the quick- 
beating blood of youth, divested of this flush of 
splendor and of joy? 

I could not live without it, I felt each moment 
more truly, as I breathed that enchanting atmos- 
phere of praise and flattery; and yet, it seemed, 
I must, At every interval in dancing, at every 
pause in the music, the black shadow of to- 
morrow haunted me like a ghost at the banquet, 
and whispered dolefully in my ears. 

But pride compelled me to hide my wound, 
and with the very effort my spirits rose higher. 
I would not bow to the tempest of trouble whirl- 
ing over me; I would not see the glances of 
pity and sympathy cast upon me; I would not 
understand the compassionate sentences ad- 
dressed to me—indeed, I hardly heard them. 
The few hours that still intervened between me 
and banishment were my own—I chose to enjoy 
them to the utmost, to reign in them like a queen, 
and use them royally. 

Supper went off gayly. Walter Drummond 
was my escort, almost lover-like in his atten- 
tions, as usual; and Mr. Harter, the self-made 
nillionare, my neighbor.on the other side. He, 
too, was very kind in his way. He talked to 
me. I was surprised at his sweet voice and 
correct intonation. He sent away my cham- 
pagne, ordering some still, iced-wine of his 
own servant. I was sure he was right, for he 
looked at me with a sort of pitying intentness 
of interest that won me to obedience—and I 
felt my head already dizzy between triumph 
and pain. 

Other heads, less racked than mine, were 
dizzied, too, by Mr. M‘Donald’s generous vin- 
tages. When we returned to the dancing-room 
the band was set aside; a series of Christmas- 
games began, impromptu tableaux followed— 
Statues, charades. In the last they wanted a 
marriage-scene—a runaway couple before a 
Villege magistrate, or something of that sort. 

A fat neighbor of Mr. M‘Donald’s, snoring 
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to the character of the magistrate, and messen- 
gers were dispatched te request him to serve, 
Meanwhile public opinion ran high on the ques- 
tion of the bride—the honor being contested 
between a dozen young ladies in white. All 
unconcerned, I was talking in a window-seat to 
my companions at supper. Suddenly I found 
my place surrounded. 

“Sylvia, you must come—you are in white; 
it will be just the thing—and Mr, Harter,” 

“«But I am not——” 

“Oh! yes you are—the very person! It is 
the elder of her two lovers she runs away with, 
you know.” 

They put a cloak on his arm, and a sword in 
his hand, and placed my unresisting fingers in 
his, The squire marshaled us solemnly before 
him, and the curtain was about to ascend, when 
some slight altercation arose between the lady 
managers, and the scene was suspended for a 
mement. Walter Drummond took advantage of 
the interval to come to my side, 

“Sylvia,” he whispered, pressing my erm 
earnestly, ‘‘this thing is very real. The squire 
is a legal magistrate, and has had too much 
wine. What will you do if he marries you in 
earnest, for no license is required in this State?” 

But Mr. Harter had heard him and turned. 
Clasping my hand moreclosely in his, he looked 
into my eyes with a sudden sparkle in his own, 

“And if he did—what then? Could you 
take me, Sylvia?” 

“Don’t jest,” cried Walter, impatiently; but 
his voice faltered. 

“It is no jest,” said Mr. Harter, quietly, my 
hand still locked in his. ‘Sylvia, you hear 
me? The question is between us. I have heard 
your story; I think he is right, and I ask you 
to risk it, knowingly, with me?” 

I heard, but could not answer, nor move 
while he held me so firmly; but I looked at him 
an instant, half in fear, half in surprise. He had 
never seemed so nearly being handsome as at 
that momeat. A warm flush colored his dark 
cheek; his black eyes bent eagerly and anxiously 
on me, were softened by a pitying and kind, 
almost a fond expression; his voice was very 
sweet and low as he spoke. In that light, and 
in that picturesque attitude and costume, his 
tall, broad figure showed graceful and com- 
manding. I had not time to reflect calmly. I 
only thought that here was a shield offered 
against the dread future. The hand so firmly 
holding mine could pluck me back from the 
gulf that yawned before me to-morrow, 

That moment of indecision was final and 
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faial, for the curtain was rising, and Walter 
was no longer beside me. We stood alone be- 
fore the squire, who stretched his fat figure to 
its utmost height, and pompously began, with 
what formula I do not know. - Mr. Harter, after 
one glance at my face, stood in his place im- 
movable, and answered whatever fell to his 
share; I suppose I did the same, mechanically. 
The bystanders listened and looked, some in 
delight, some in wonder, the rest simply in 
horror. I heard low-toned exclamations min- 
gling, ‘‘What a dear!” ‘How sweet she is!” 
‘Just like a bride, with that wreath of roses 
in her hair!” from a few of the very youngest 
and silliest. But, ‘‘How pale!” ‘How very 
natural!” “It seems almost too true!” from 
the older ladies; and downright murmurs and 
imprecations among the gentlemen. A dozen 
sprang forward to interrupt, but Mr. Harter 
sternly waved them back. When it was over, 
he strode up to the complacent squire, 

“You have made me the happiest man in the 
world, Mr. Bannister,” he said. 

Then it rushed over me like a whirlwind 
what I had done. Was I mad, or dreaming? 
Were the deeds of this night a real horror? 
Was this man truly my husband? I had dis- 
It was the 


engaged my hand, and stood alone. 
cue for the Drummond girls and others, to rush 
up to me and cry over me, to declare that they 
never could have believed it, and ask me how 
long I had been engaged. 


IT. 


Tuer might as well have talked to a statue, 
for Iwas in a still frenzy of trouble, and could 
not heed them—and chilled by my cold, unre- 
sponsive manner, they all withdrew. It was 
time to go home, and we hooded and cloaked, 
in mysterious silence, in our dressing-room; I, 
with my trembling fingers and nervous haste, 
the last to leave it. When I came down, all were 
in the sleighs. Only one tall, dark figure waited 
in the hall for me, beside Mrs. M‘Donald. The 
icy wind from the avenue sweeping up, flared 
the lamp-light in his face: it was not Walter 
Drummond, but Mr. Harter. Could it be true, 
then? Was he really my husband? 

Good Mrs. M‘Donald took me in her motherly 
arms, as she bade me good-by, and kissed and 
blessed me. She was the first who had thought 
of doing that, and I could have burst into a 
tempest of tears on her kind breast, but I dared 
not yield to the impulse. My strength was 
already fast giving way, and only pride kept 
me from fainting and failing at sight ef that 
dark, sentinel figure. 





In silence he vffered his arm. I took it—there 
was no help: Walter Drummond sat in his 
place before his sisters, the seat beside him 
vacant. He had chosen to desert me, I said to 
myself, in this trial hour: We advanced toward 
it, though Mr. Harter’s own beautiful little 
sleigh was drawn up on the opposite side, his 
man holding the pawing horse, who neighed 
and shook his bells impatiently. 

I trembled on his arm—was there to be a col- 
lision between the two men? We halted before 
the double sleigh; but Walter never moved, 
while my escort lifted me gently into my old 
place, only kissing the hand he released. Rais- 
ing his hat, he stood bare-headed in the star- 
light till we drove off; and then we heard his 
horse’s feet and bells hurrying away in the 
direction of his own house. 

Some tender, gentle impulse of my heart 
seemed to go with them; and a thrill of pity, in 
the midst of my own trouble, followed that 
lonely flight; for there was something knightly, 
almost, and grand, in the rude miner’s chivalry. 
More than this, I was deeply grateful to him 
for the act of renunciation. 

I was free, it was evident. Periled by my 
own fault, how sweet seemed liberty now, even 
the poorest, liberty to toil! Now that I had felt, 
for one moment, what bonds might be, I will- 
ingly accepted the pains and penalties of free- 
dom, and was ready to find them light. And 
yet—and yet—he had been kind, and he seemed 
to pity me; the touch of his kiss was still soft 
upon my hand. Had he been younger and 
more graceful, I might; perhaps, even have 
loved him in my friendless and helpless state, 
my utter isolation from others. 

As it was, I could only rejoice, silently, it is 
true, for nothing was said during our short 
drive. Our destination was soon reached. The 
handsome house was blazing with lights from 
roof to basement; and late as the hour was, the 
great doors were thrown wide open, and the 
servants, with the master and mistress at their 
head, ranged along the broad hall on either 
side. Here our large company was to be en- 
tertained for the night; was to spend the next 
day, and be present at a great dinner-party 
that would call all the county together. 

I was assigned a room to myself, and hastened 
to its shelter as soon as politeness permitted; 
neglectful of the mulled-wine and other refresh- 
ments, in which some of the ladies, and all the 
gentlemen, were indulging, for I feared to en- 
counter any of the mirth or jesting that would 
be sure to follow; to hear, perhaps, some play- 
ful allusions to my mimic marriage, and be 
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toasted as “the bride.” 


I slept brokenly, and { an assertion of interest in, and responsibility 


woke with a racking headache, feverish and} for me—that made my heart stand still at first, 


faint, and absolutely unable to stir. 
hostess came and took charge of me; all day 
she held me in the pleasant captivity of the 
quiet, perfumed chamber, keeping intruders 
away; and not until dusk did she pronounce 
me convalescent, or fit to appear at her dinner- 
party. 

I would gladly have evaded this ordeal; but I 
was realiy well enough now, and her kindness 
was not to be resisted. With all her other cares 
she lent her own assistance to her maid’s in 
arranging my toilet, and took as deep an inte- 
rest in the result as if I had been her daughter. 
I selected a rich black dress covered with violet 
ribbons, and with many pleasantries about my 
sober taste, she led me down stairs. 

“You have been missed among us, I assure 
you,” she whispered, as she paused a moment 
in the ante-room te shake out her lace flounces. 
“T have had a thousand questions to answer in 
your behalf, and Mr. Harter has been waiting 
impatiently to lead you down.” 

We were in the room before I could reply, or 


control the hurried beating of my heart. What} 


eould she mean? The floor seemed to whirl 


beneath my feet as Mr. Harter took my hand, 
and at the signal for dinner, transferred it to 
his arm. 

I suppose I answered when addressed, and 
otherwise sustained my part—for the habit of 
society teaches us so far to control our emo- 
tions; but the grand dinner was a Barmecide 


feast to me, and less. Mr. Harter sat beside 
me—silent, except for the ordinary courtesies 
ef the table; but by his very presence, manner, 
and attentions, seeming to establish a claim 
upon me that I felt unable to comprehend or 
resist. 

He was to be, it appeared, the hero of the 
evening; for he invited all those present to 
spend it at his house, and go from Mrs. Mar- 
tyn’s delightful hospitality to his own. ‘All,’ 
he repeated, with a wistful, deprecatory glance 
at me, ‘‘if no one objects.” 

No one objected; but, on the contrary, his 
proposal was received with acclamations, and 
coffee was served earlier to facilitate our de- 
parture. As we left the room, Mr. Harter spoke, 
for the first time, directly addressing me. 

“Sylvia,” he whispered, ‘‘would it be too 
much if I asked you to exchange that sober 
dress for something gayer and lighter, more 
like yourself, to do honor to my fete?” 

His tone and manner were constrained, but 
there was an indefinable something in both— 


My kind } 








then throb more quickly. An instinct of rebel- 
lion urged me to refuse to oblige him; to reply 
that I should not join the party, and was going 
elsewhere—but this was quite impossible. Mrs. 
Martyn had accepted the invitation for all her 
guests. I could not remain behind, and at this 
hour—what could I do, where should I go? 
For this one day fate and fortune had, some- 
how, prevailed against me—my destiny seemed 
in the hands of others, and I no longer my own 
mistress; but the next, I averred to myself, both 
should be conquered, and I be free as air. 
While I hesitated, some one spoke behind us— 
it was Mrs. Martyn, exhorting such as desired 
to make any change in their dress, to do so at 


§ once, while the sleighs were getting ready. 


I went up stairs mechanically. Like one in a 
dream I put on a gay blue silk, the handsomest I 
had; a white cloak with a tasseled hood; pearls 
on my neck and arms, and in my ears. When 
I returned, Mr. Harter stepped forward; every- 
body seemed already paired off. Could my old 
intimates leave me so readily toastranger? A 
certain hard, defiant feeling came to me with 
the pain of this conviction, and taking my 
escort’s offered arm, I walked on proudly. 

Mr. Harter’s sleigh was again waiting, but 
this time it was an elegant little affair, drawn 
by a pair of spirited black ponies, that tossed 
their pretty heads and champed upon their 
silver bits with pretty impatience. As soon as 
they were set free they darted off, leading the 
way lightly, and with a motion so swift and 
straight that the shell, with its trailing robes, 
must have seemed to those behind to be shooting 
like a bird onward, and imitating its arrowy 
flight. 

It was a lovely moonlight night, very mild 
and fair, and the mellow rays shone full on 
white roade and: whiter fields. The task of 
guiding the fairy vehicle seemed so easy and 
delightful, that I broke the awkward silence by 
expressing my admiration of the ponies, and 
requesting to be allowed to drive them for a 
moment. The fresh air and the rapid motion 
had so far revived my spirits; but they sank 
again as my companion relinquished the reins, 
with the single simple answer, 

‘*¢Certainly—they are yours.” 

I would have drawn back, but dared not, and, 
coward-like, dreaded more than anything else, 
question or explanation. I drove on desper- 
ately in utter silence for miles; Mr. Harter sit- 
ting hy my side, motionless and speechless, like 
an Indian. Something in his mute patience 
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touched my heart, and I was mistress enough of 
myself to smile, and say a few words of thanks 
aud kindness as I gave up my charge. 

The great gates were open for us to drive 
through, and the dark fir-avenue leading to the 
house was hung with colored lamps that cast 
rainbow reflections on the snow. The house 
itself was ablaze with light, and festal with 
musi¢. | It looked like a fairy palace, with its 
quaint, beautiful windows crowded with plants 
and flowers, the glass glittering like diamonds, 
the birds and blossoms behind them shining in 
the brilliant glare like colored jewels all along 
the picturesque, wide front. I thought I was 
dreaming still as we alighted and ascended the 
marble steps. In the vestibule Mr. Harter 
turned, and with unusual softness in his black 
eyes, took my hand, and welcomed me to “‘ Para- 
dise.” 

* Paradise,” for so public opinion in the 
neighborhood had named it—and Paradise, in- 
deed, it was, as lady guests, now fast arriving, 
declared, as they wandered from one to another 
of the gem-like rooms. I followed, too, on the 
arm of my escort, secretly reluctant, but reas- 
sured by his silence, and the presence of the? 


others. Close beside me, like my shadow, moved ; 





looking at me, but keeping over all my motions 
an incessant surveillance, that made me doubly 
uncomfortable. 

We visited the basements, with their wide and 
convenient offices, the garrets, the chambers, 


that I had long desired to see, his face was 
darkened with an unsympathetic sneer; and 
when I paused before some exquisite pictures 
and mosaics from Italy, such as my dear father 
used to bring back from his voyages, to orna- 
ment our pretty home, he resented the tears 
that filled my eyes, and the loving delight with 
which I bent over them. 

“I see, Sylvia, you are like all your sex,” he 
said, “and gradate your admiration by the price 
of the object to be admired. A cheaper article 
would have moved you less.” 

His tone stung me, and I was roused to retort. 

“They are rare and precious,” I returned, 
“but they have another value in my eyes. I 
have seen such only once before, Mr. Drum- 
mond, and it is no wonder the sight disturbed 
me, for they remind the homeless of home.” 

I said it recklessly, angry at his notice of my 
weakness, and looked up quickly, in time to see 
his baffled look, and meet Mr. Harter’s eyes. 
Were there actually tears in them? At any 
rate, his countenance was strangely softened 
and beautified by the momentary expression it 
wore. A little while before, I could have won- 
dered how this common, self-made man, had 
possessed himself of such treasures of art, as 
not merely wealth alone, but time, and taste, 
and training, sensitive perceptions and delicate 
instincts, were needed to buy; yet since seeing 
him, for the first time in his own home, where 
he was at efise and unconstrained, and now 
moved by another’s grief to gentle sympathy 


beautifully furnished and appointed; the very } and pity, I began to understand how this dark, 
roof, battlemented and smooth as a floor. Every-} impassive mask might conceal much that we 
where were evidences not oaly of mere wealth } had never fancied he eould feel. He had looked 
and opulence, or large expenditure, but of the } both genial and good while receiving his guests 


Walter Drummond, neither speaking to, 7 
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taste that knows how to use, and the tact that } 
rightly applies it. There was a harmony and } 
fitness in the whole, not wholly the work ‘of 
upholsterer or architect. Evidently a skilled 
hand had guided, an artist eye overlooked their 
labors—the rough miner dwelt in a house in } 
which not merely a prince, but a poet, might 
have found himself at home. 

We came back to the parlors after a length- 
ened survey, and dispersed about them, ex- 
amining the beautiful things they contained. 
Without any appearance of ostentation or over- 
crowding, there was a real wealth of objects, 
famous from association, or rare in art. Mr. 
Harter kept near me, looking quietly pleased 
at my pleasure; on the other side Walter Drum- 
mond stood speechlessly, with a gloomy frown 
on his forehead. When I explored with others ; 





with noble hospitality; and as the duties of a 
host obliged him to lay aside much of his ordi- 
nary reserve, there was a refinement of kind- 
ness in his manner, to which even Walter 
Drummond’s sneers could not blind me. 

He regarded me now a moment in silence, 
and turned to speak to Mrs. M‘Donald, who 
with her husband drew near, I fancied, at a 
sign from him. The group we formed was 
somewhat apart from the others, who were in- 
tently examining the various curious and beau- 
tiful objects the room contained; and I under- 
stood that we were going to see something not 
yet exhibited, as I put my hand reluctantly in 
Walter’s extended arm. 


Ill. 
d before a little white 
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the treasures of the library-shelves, and found } door, at the end of a suite of rooms we had 
there all my old favorite books, and many more} lately examined, opened it, and disclosed s 
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beautiful “boudoir,” or parlor—I prefer the 
English word—furnished entirely in white and 
blue. A white carpet covered with wreaths of 
light-blue violets and forget-me-nots; window- 
draperies of lace lined with silk, and furniture 
of damask and satin-wood; all blue and white, 
like the dress I wore, were reflected in the 
mirror above the marble mantle. There were 
books, and birds, and flowers, pictures, and 
music, and a sparkling fire lighted in the grate; 
but the room had no occupant till the others 
stood aside to let me pass. 

I put my hand in my kind old friend’s, and 
we went in together. A little sofa was rolled 
before the fire, and she drew me upon it, with 
her arm about my waist. Walter Drummond 
stood beside us like a sullen guardian; and 
opposite, Mr. Harter leaned his elbow on the 
mantle, and looked at the group we made. I 
trembled when his eyes met mine, for I some- 
how knew that the beautiful room had been fur- 
nished for me that day, and that he was going 
to ask me to occupy it as its mistress. Yet when 
he spoke, it was something very different that 
he said. 

Addressing me directly, as if there had been 
no other person present, in a hurried but most 
straitforward manner, he gave me the plainest 


history of himself, concealing nothing, and ex- 
cusing nothing that it was needful we should 


hear. Perhaps few lives could have borne the 
test of so close a chronicle—no word was said 
in his own praise or favor, no effort made to 
gain sympathy or win credit; I never listened 
to such a frank confession. ‘You and your 
friends should know,” he said, ‘“‘what the man 
is who is about to ask so much of you. To re- 
port alone you cannot trust, as I will prove to 


you; nor solely to the opinions gathered from 3’ 


testimony like this,” for he had offered a pile 
of letters and documents to Mr. M‘Donald and 
Walter Drummond, which the young lawyer was 
examining with keen, inimical eyes, the elder 
with anxious and cautious observation through 
his spectacles. These, it would seem, were 
satisfactory, for the careful scrutiny ended in 
their being tendered back with many assurances 
to Mr. Harter, who received them with a smile. 

‘‘After all, these papers,” he said, “tell you 
less of my life and character than I will tell you, 
or than common rumor has already told, and 
told mostly wrong. It is said that 1 am a man 
of low birth and no education, whese fortune 
has been gained by a lucky accident, and who 
is not wholly worthy of all he aspires to possess. 
The last is the only truth. 

“If my education has been neglected, it was 





my fault alone, and not that of my father, an 
accomplished surgeon, spending always more 
than his large income in gratifying elegant and 
artistic tastes. From my birth I lived among 
luxuries, never, I fear, entirely paid for, and 
fancies gratified at an extraordinary sacrifice. 
My time, and that of my brother and sister, 
was spent at the best schools and academies. 
In my first cullege-year, my father died, leaving 
two motherless children, a rough, healthy, active 
boy, and a delicate little girl. 

‘‘His library, horses, carriages, and house, 
were swallowed up by his debts; the beautiful 
pictures and statues were sold; the scientific, 
literary, and artistic treasures he had so care- 
fully collected, were widely scattered, and after 
their sacrifice, much was still left unpaid. I 
saw the very end of the ruin and destruction, 
put my sister in the only place where I hoped 
she would be kindly cared for, and went to sea 
before the mast, to support her. 

“The schedule of my father’s debts in my 
pocket, and the memory of the little life de- 
pendent upon mine, urged me to energy and 
industry. I was away for years, following for- 
tune wherever others had seemed to find it—in 
India, Japan, and China, on the Pacific Coast, in 
the Black Sea. At first I heard often from 
home—during ‘he latter part of the time, not 
at all; but I was neither stimulated by tidings, 
nor unnerved by their absence—the stake was 
too great for that. I continued steadily to for- 
ward letters and remittances, and at last was 
able to come home. Neither letters-nor remit- 
tances had been touched—my sister was lying 
near her father and her brother; and her 
grave, thick-grown with grass and daisies, 
looked as old as theirs. 

“IT spent the sum that was to have brought us 
together, and given us again a happy home, in 
paying the last remaining debts of my father. 
Then again, poor, homeless, friendless, and for- 
lorn, I went away to seek relief in the ceaseless 
struggle of existence at the very ends of the earth. 

“The gold fields of Australia had just been 
discovered, and I repaired there with thousands 
of others. Alone, motiveless, with nothing to 
lose, and comparatively indifferent to gain, for- 
tune singularly favored me. From a mere 
miner i became a proprietor, a merchant, a 
millionaire—and here only report will not have 
belied me, while it says all my earnings were 
honest ones. Weary of the rough colonial life, 
and of an existence devoted to selfish gain and 
accumulation, I remembered the education of 
my boyhood; and now that I was able to gratify 
those dormant tastes and tendencies, I trayg 
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widely, collecting curiosities of art and beauty, 
that would have delighted my father’s heart, 
but gave hardly a throb of pleasure to my own; 
for to what end should I gather treasures or 
riches? No one on earth sympathized with my 
success, or shared my happiness. 

“Tired of drifting about the world, I came 
back at last to my native country, with the pur- 
pose of establishing for myself a place to which 
I might return from time to time, and, perhaps, 
rest wholly in ai last. My bankers sent me 
here; and I have found much occupation and 
healthful pleasure in arranging and founding 
it. Yet, now that it is finished, I am more than 
ever conscious of the want in it, and in myself— 
the void that money cannot fill, or art supply, 
and which alone can make it what it is not, but 
should be, yet what others, with far less pains 
and toil, have been s6 blest to win—a home. 

“T have seen,” he went on, his hand trembling 
a little in its rest upon the marble, his dark 
eyes still lifted, ‘‘in Arabian deserts, tents of 
poorest structure, in western prairies rude huts 
of log and clay, that were happier houses than 
mine, for the voices of children, the laughter of 
women, the busy life of household cares and 
household joys and sorrows, filled them all day 
long. There were united affections, undivided 
interests, hearts that beat and brains that plan- 
ned to the same good and cheerful end; there 
was poverty lightly borne for the sake of the 
love that sprung from it—and there would 
riches have given tenfold the pleasure they can 
ever give to me, because they would have glad- 
dened many lives in blessing one. 

“In my home,” he said, ‘‘which they igno- 
rantly call ‘Paradise,’ birds sing and fountains 
rustle; but there is silence, for no voice I care 
to hear can speak to me. The flowers grow 
with none to pluck them; the rooms are empty 
and dull; the beauty and the luxury you so 
admire, to me are but fairy illusions, for my 
eyes see them as the worthless dross they are. 
Poor in the midst of riches, I want something 
better than they can offer, better than my life 
has hitherto known, without which it is use- 

‘less, insensate, dead. I want to give my future 
an aim, my heart a new existence of hope and joy, 
my house a mistress. Sylvia, will you come?” 

He moved nearer, and looked and spoke as 
if unconscious of any presence but my own. 

‘*When first I saw you I admired, as all must 
do, but never thought of loving the sparkling 
ball-room beanty, with whom I, a dull, plain, 
middle-aged man, could have nothing in com- 
mon. Then, with others, I heard the story of 
your sad losses, your domestic trials; finally, of 





the crisis which left you as utterly homeless 
and forlorn as I had been at your age. Too 
well I remembered my own efforts and suffer- 
ings, yet I had been a vigorous boy, you were 
but a delicate and helpless girl. I resolved to 
be your defence against ill-fortune. How, I 
did not yet perceive, but I hoped to discover a 
way. Last night, all through the gay fes- 
tivities, I watched your face, and read in it all 
the tortures of anxiety, regret, and fear you 
suffered. While I pondered, vexed and bewil- 
dered by my own helplessness, distressed by 
the sight of your repressed anguish, a sudden 
chance threw in my way an opportunity to ac- 
complish all I had desired in your behalf, and 
more. Temptation took a form so fair and daz- 
zling, that if I was selfish in yielding to its dic- 
tates, believe me, Sylvia, I did not know it till 
too late! I swear to you that, until I held your 
innocent hand in mine, until I heard your voice 
pronounce the words that pledged you, un- 
scious, to so much, I never thought at what a 
cost to you my resolution of saving you must be 
fulfilled. 

“Your hesitation, your half consent in the 
face of urgent warning; the look with which 
you seemed at once to doubt, and fear, and 
trust; your continued presence at my side, and 
the touch of your passive fingers, emboldened 
me to a step which all my life I must regret or 
bless. Forgive me if I knew, even as [ chal- 
lenged it, the fearful risk incurred. With the 
beating of your pulse on mine, I recognized the 
mysterious tie between us. I felt the tempest 
that shook your soul, and I realized more fully 
than you could do all that must follow, yet I was 
selfish enough to permit the ceremony to go on, 
for in that moment pity and admiration disap- 
peared; a love was born in my heart, so deep 
and fond, that I fancied it could avert all, atone 
to you for all. 

« And, Sylvia, I am selfish still, for I love you, 
and I wish for you still—I want you for my wife. 
I would bring your beauty to bless my ugliness, 
your brightness to cheer my gloom, your bloom- 
ing youth to adorn my stern, middle-age. Ican 
give you little in return for so much; but all I 
have and am is yours, and there shall be no 
bound to my affection or my care for you. 

“On the other hand, if the sacrifice is too 
gréat, the thought of all it involves too painful 
and irksome; remember that my wealth, value- 
less but for this, shall break the nominal tie be- 
tween us with a breath, while in its name I shall 
bestow on you what will keep the woman I 
love forever safe from poverty and dependence. 
Choose then freely, for in either case your future 
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is assured and clear, and by my hurried yield- 
ing to a moment’s impulse I shall have done 
you no wrong. If you justly refuse to regard 
its consequences as binding, the old friend at 
your side, to whose kindness I owe this inter- 
view, will take you to her house, which will be 
yours until a happier one shall open to receive 
you, and your girlish heart be given to a better 
mate than mine. Choose then, Sylvia, unen- 
eumbered by thoughts of the past, or fears for 
the future in this crisis of your fate. Pray 
heaven to guide you, and decide the happiness 
or the misery of your life.” 

Walter Drummond came to my side as Mr. 
Harter ceased—his face was flushed, his man- 
ner excited and eager. He, too, spoke with an 
absolute oblivion of the presence of others, but 
how differently ! 

«Accept his offer, Sylvia,” he urged. ‘Take 
the reparation he tenders, and which he owes 
you, for thus, in your ignorance and helpless- 
ness, linking your name with his; repudiate 
that hasty action—let him repay you and re- 
lease you.” 

I saw Mr. Harter’s lip curl, but he listened 
patiently. 

“It was wholly my fault,” I said, ‘and I will 


take nothing.” 
‘You will take my advice,” he insisted, ‘for I 
love you, Sylvia, and I know that you love me— 


our interests are one. The claims of our long 
friendship, and our constant associations—often 
sought by you—our community of tastes, feel- 
ings, and sympathies; our congeniality in youth, 
even in personal attributes, prove it impossible 
that you should submit willingly to the fate that 
threatens you. Had I feared such weakness on 
your part, such daring on that of others, I would 
have spoken before and set your heart at rest. 
Come with me, then, and trust your case in my 
hands; a little time and patience will set you 
free, and you shall be my wife, the daughter of 
my parents!” 

Strangely enough, this bright prospect could 
not move me; I was growing cold and dull, and 
his sharp sentences fell faintly on my ears. 
Torn and weakened by long excitement; always 
unequal to the crisis through which I had to 
pass; swayed by many conflicting emotions, and 
hardly understanding the wish of my own heart, 
which Mr. Harter had generously besought me 
to follow, much less the arguments by which 
Walter Drummond appealed to my reason, I was 
incapable of answering either. I only knew that 
the younger man had been my friend, possibly 
my lover; but that I could never wish him to be 
dearer or more near—his friendship sufficed me, 





perhaps, even less—for since he claimed me 80 
boldly, I shrank from him with an invincible 
repugnance. His rapacity and want of delicacy, 
albeit for my sake, disgusted and mortified me 
deeply; his reading of my thoughtless encouc- 
agement in times past was humiliating to hear; 
his judgment of his rival’s forbearance and 
generosity, of his noble motives and deeds— 
both narrow and mean. Although I could not 
have put my hurried thoughts, my confused sen- 
sations into words, I felt an instinct of aversion 
so strong, that if my choice must lie between 
the two men, I knew now that he, at least, could 
never be my husband. 

“Do you consent, Sylvia?” he impatiently de- 
manded, annoyed, I suppose, at my silence and 
stolidity. «Will you do as I have said?” 

**T cannot,” I faltered. 

“Ah!” he sneered, “then wealth and luxury 
are, indeed, as powerful with you as I had 
thought them. I know the temptation is strong; 
with a million of money, what a setting might 
not your beauty receive! Truly, it would be 
pleasant to reign like a queen in this charming 
little palace, and to find every whim gratified 
as soon as formed, like the Beast’s fair bride in 
the fairy tale. Better, no doubt, to you than to 
be the wife of a poor professional man, absorbed 
in the struggle of the world. Forgive the error, 
but I thought your nature impassioned, not 
frivolous, and fancied love might be something 
to you!” 

I could have answered his sarcasm with tears; 
his anger with passionate avowal: my heart 
ached with such an empty, longing pain under 
his words. ‘It is much,” I could have said; 
‘it should be all, if you but offered anything so 
sweet and so divine. But this that you bring 
me is not love; pique or admiration it may be, 
vanity and self-interest it surely is. No pure 
or gentle feeling so dictated softens your hard 
glance, or speaks in the milder modulation of 
your tones. Even your friendship, once so 
prized, I doubt, if it wears this form and holds 
this language. True love is modest, genérous, 
and gentle; I have seen it to-night for the first 
time, and recognized it by those attributes in 
the man you so despise. If it is this you would 
have me seek, how can I turn from him and 
follow you?” 

I could have said all this, I mean, could I 
have had strength to pronounce it, or even to 
arrange my thoughts in collected form—but the 
words remained unspoken, the meaning unex- 
plained, for, in truth, I was fast sinking into 
insensibility. I heard Walter’s voice impetu- 
ously, almost angrily, urging me to answer, and 
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Mr. Harter, in a tone that thrilled me even 
then, proving how severely, by that long sus- 
pense, his partial endurance had been tried, 
repeat once more, entreatingly, its formula, 
**Sylvia, choose!” and then I heard no more. 
My heavy head sunk lower and lower to Mrs. 
M-Donald’s lap, and all wor!dly trouble swept 
by me like a wave. 

When next I raised it, two faces only were 
bending over me—two faces that had nothing 
in common but a look of anxiety and dismay. 
One was young, smooth, refined, even passably 
handsome; once it had been pleasant and wel- 
come to me in its kindness; but under this new 
phase of vision, it seemed hard, and eager, and 
celd. The other, with rougher lineaments, but 
softened and warmed by a feeling almost divine, 





bent above me with pity and tenderness like an 
angel’s. Love alone, most gentle, most com- 
passionate, purest, and least selfish of earthly 
passions, had etherialized that older and more 
rugged face, till it wore a beauty the youthful 
one never knew. I could not reason, nor think, 
nor weigh and ponder, had I felt disposed; for 
a time sense and memory were in abeyance, and 
I realized only that a shadowy trouble over- 
hung me, from which I sought protection. By 
a blessed impulse of instinct, I stretched out my 
hands, not to the wealth with which Mr. Harter 
might fill them; not to the husband I had wedded 
in haste by a contract which pride compelled 
me to ratify; but to the love in that kind face 
and noble heart, that has been my rock of 
refuge ever since. 





LEAVE ME NOT! 


BY J. B. GARRISON JONES, 


LEAVE me not! leave me not! thou art my star! 
Without thee my life would be dark; 

I fly to thy bosom when sorrow-clouds lower, 
As the dove to the sheltering ark. 

Leave me not! leave me not! others are kind, 
But the light in their eyes is less true; 

The Heaven of their love is o’erclouded by storms, 
While thine’s ever sunny and blue. 


Leave me not! leave me not! thou art my joy; 
I have poured all my heart’s garnered sture, 

Tn one measureless flood of deep love, at thy feet, 
And the angels could give thee no more. 

Leave me not! leave me not! mournful thy bird 
Would fold her bright wings, didst thou go; 

And her songs gushing sadly, would tell but the tale 
Of an o’erburdened heart in their flow. 





Leave me not! leave me not! thou art my life; 
By thy side I am nearer to Heaven; 

The hopes of long years, and the laurels of fame, 
For thy fond faith have gladly been given. 

Leave me not! leave me not! canst thou forsake 
The heart that to thee fondly turns 

With a worship as deep as the Chaldean knews, 
For his star in the broad Ileaven that burns. 


Leave me not! leave me not! shadows and clouds, 
And a lone, weary pathway were mine; 

The flowers droop and die when their light turns away— 
Like a flower I have lived but in thine. 

Leave me not! leave me not! by the days that are past, 
Though the world is both weary and wide, 

The dreariest lot, and the saddest of homes, 
Were the sweetest, if shared by thy side. 





TO 


MY WIFE. 


A 


— 


BY D. A. BIBB. 


My heart is filled with quiet joy, 
More high than that of childhood’s day; 
The thoughtless gladness of the boy, 
Which time and sorrow swept away, 
A nobler feeling doth replace, 
Whene’er I gaze, beloved, upon thy placid face. 
And I rejoice that few beside, 
See there the beauty which I find— 
For thus thou art still more my bride, 
Thy life with mine more intertwined; 
I stand the more from men apart, : 
Thy lover, and the loved of thy devoted heart. 
And since we have not wealth to tempt 
Attention from the false and vile; 
And since I know thy soul exempt 
From earth’s ambitions as its guile, 





I feel, beholding other's care, 
As though I were a dweller of another sphere. 


But Jate I scorned myself, and all 
My fellow denizens of earth ; 

Thy smile released me from a thrall, 
Thy kiss bestowed a magic birth ; 

Thy tears, like rain to drooping trees, 

Refreshed my withering soul, and brought it strength 
and peace. 


And now, like one inclosed within 
A crystal fortress, safe from harm, 
I look forth on the shapes of sin 
That lure men, by their baleful charm, 
To shame and woe, that would not be, 
If each one loved some fellow-soul aa I love thee. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Tue artist had finished his work, and gone to 
Boston to get that and other things ready for 
the exhibition. Webster had breathed his last, 
and been “buried with the mourning of a 
mighty nation.” 

The melancholy days of autumn were fully ; 
come. The ground was already strewn with } 
the brilliantly-dyed leaves the winds had torn, 
the worms had eaten; and which, on this ac- 
count, were the first to fall. There were long, 
comfortless storms, (comfortless, that is, to the 
heavy-laden,) when, all the nights long, the 
wind was out, sighing, moaning; and Maggie, 
awake on her pillow, her eyes wide open upon 
the darkness, lay still as death, and heard every 











sound. She wept a great deal, tear after tear, 
sometimes a great rain of tears, going drop, 
drop, drop, on her pillow; but she made her 
weeping soft as possible, that she might not 
waken Anna. And, in all those hours, through 


$ but broke out with, “Don’t you think you're @ 


handsome, pleasant-looking girl, Miss Meg? 
That is what they all call you, I believe; Web- 
ster, and all; that popinjay of a painter, and 
all; hand daughter.” 

And then it was certainly horrible for Maggie 
to bear, when, caught by recellections of poor 
Alice and her mother in ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” he 
went on, chuckling to see with what misery it 
filled her, ‘‘Handsome, she’s my handsome gal; 
she’s our handsome gal, mother—our han’some 
gal,” taking up his hat to go out. 

Did she not wish the floor, the earth—oh! if 
the earth, kind mother earth, would open her 
ever-friendly bosom to hide her away from men. 

At other times, she went away to attic or gar- 
den, somewhere where her mother and Anna 
were not likely to come, and there gave herself 
up to unrestrained sobbing. When the fit passed 
a little, she felt that, perhaps, she would die if 
she suffered a little more; it seemed to her that 





na 
our ha 


all those weeks, she did not once wake her, or} she would. At any rate, the strength of her 
know her to be awake, so sound was her inno-} youth was gone; the summer of her life, the joy 
cent, safe slumber. and gladness, were ended. Moaning, she said 

By day she governed herself as well as she } that if only her father would be kind to her, it 
was able; tried to be cheerful; tried to laugh, ; would give her a little strength, courage. What- 
and not look so large-eyed and haggard. She; ever else he might be, even if he were ten, a 
really believed, she said to herself before her} hundred times further gone in his habits of in- 
mirror, that she did look haggard. Oh, dear! { temperance, she would be glad to be taken to 


oh, dear! 
the lamentation of (none: 


“Oh! mother Ida, many-fountained Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

Oh! happy Heaven, how canst thou see my fave? 
‘Oh! happy earth, how canst thou bear my weight? 
Oh, death, death, death! thou ever-fleeting cloud, 
There are enough unhappy on this earth ; 

Pass by the happy souls that love to live; 

I pray thee pass before my light of life, 

And shadow all my soul, thet I may die.” 


And then again her heart took up; his arms and comforted, supported—for she 


had never, never loved him as she did then. 
The love she, as a child, felt for him was asa 
drop to the full flood. And then to have him 
so hard, so unkind toward her; and again the 
tears and sobs came. But she had no strength, 
and they soon passed; and she sat like one stun- 
ned, looking out into the trees shining with wet, 


It happened, I hardly know how, that Major} swinging and tossing in the wind. 


Waters drank much worse that fall than he had 


By-and-by, she began to say to her mother and 


ever done before; and I think that, in his mind, } Anna that she could not stay at home, her father 


Maggie’s increasing sadness, and altered looks, 
were attributed to her uneasiness and disap- 
probation on this account. He, therefore, be- 
came every day more rigid and sarcastic toward 
her. Whatever dissatisfaction Mrs. Waters or 
Anna might show, met only sullen indifference, 
or, at most, the bang of a chair, or door; while, 
if he only saw Maggie paler, graver than usual, 


his irrascibility knew no bounds of decency, : 


was so harsh toward her. She would die, she 
told them. But she thought that if she went to 
Manchester, where great-aunt Hester was in 


$ her house alone, now John was gone, she would 


feel better; and, perhaps, he would miss her, 
when she was gone, and understand how cruel 
he had been to her. She forbade their saying 
anything to him about these reasons, as, in the 


state he was then, it would only irritate him 
47 
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more, and make him say new things to her; and 
what she wanted, she told them, was not to hear 
one more unpleasant word spoken in her home; 
she did not want to have one more to think 
about now, or after she was gone. 

It caused them many misgivings. The mother’s 
heart ached with pity for her child. So did 
Anna’s; and Charley was so brotherly in his 
attentions, so helpful, as to seal her gratitude 
forever. She could praise him now in a way to 
satisfy even Anna, and so to cement the sisterly 
bond as to make it hard for Anna to give her up. 

“It is hard to have you go, sister Maggie,” 
she would say; “but I think myself it is the 
best thing you can do. I think it is more likely 
to stop father where he is than anything else; 
and so does Charley. After you have been gone 
a day or two, we are going to take the time 
when we used to be singing our Sunday-hymns, 
(he has always seemed to like those, you know,) 
and tell him that you went because you suffered 
80. If that don’t stop him, I don’t know of any- 
thing that will. But I think it will; and Charley 
does, too, because he sees what we all know, 
that you are, after all, the one he always has 
loved most, and always will. But do you think 
you are able to go?” 

“Yes,” with sobbing voice, Maggie answered. 

Seeing how she felt, Anna refrained from 
saying anything more about her going; but 
busied herself helping her, packed the trunk 
herself, because when one was going away, and 
was sad, that was the hardest thing to do. 

She wrote to great-aunt Hester, telling her 
that her sister was coming; and that, of all the 
sisters anybody had, she was the dearest, best! 
always doing something for others, or wanting 
to; the best dispositioned girl in the world. 

“I’m happy!” Maggie kept saying, as the 
train bore her on, past the brown meadows, 
past the leafless elms, past the last fields she 
knew; and she said so, thinking of her father; 
of the resolute hand put out to keep Charley 
back, (when the latter would strap her trunk 
and see it off to the near station,) and after- 


and see it off; thinking of the stumbling steps, 


some she and puss were; fixing her in her best 
arm-chair at her pleasantest window, the one 
that looked upon the handsomely-curtained, 
plate-glass window, the balconies and ever- 
green trees of the Browns—and leaving her 
there while she went out to make her tea. 
Maggie herself sitting in quiet, with her eyes 
on the white hands using the needle within the 
window of the house opposite, and on the beau- 
tiful children running with kitten and dog out- 
side, felt as if the Lord had sent her. She 
wept, but without distraction; und her mind 
was busy with the problem of her future. She 
got her writing materials out, and wrote a 
letter; and after tea, while aunt Hester was 
engaged with her dishes, went out to post it. 
Lying beside aunt Hester, sitting the next 
morning where she could see and hear her 
about her work, and talk with her, she rested 
as never before in her life she had rested; for 
never before had she felt so worn, in such need 
of rest. i 
When it was time for the northern mail to be 
in, she went out to call at the post-office, saying 
to herself that she did not suppose she would 
find anything for her, although she might, per- 
haps; because, before she came away from home, 
Anna said, “We will send you all the letters 
:Charley gets from Mr. Butler. You must see 
them, they are so well worth reading. And if 
any more of his nice things, if they are books, 
or pictures, or Art Journals, come, we will send 
them for you to see; but if they are fruit—pears 
that melt in your mouth, like those he sent yes- 
terday, I am afraid they will melt before we can 
‘ get them to you. Too bad you are going!” 
She found a package with Charley’s elegant, 
{bold superscription. Catching it eagerly, she 
‘hastened home; hardly heard one word aunt 
Hester said, when she replied, speaking a great 
’ way from the mark; and so the kind old body, 
i after looking at her wonderingly a few times, 
and as often transferring her glance to puss 
sleeping beside her, settled down to her thought- 
; ful hemming. 





dressed and went out to walk, having asked 


ward working with its mate, to strap it oe Late in the afternoon of that day, Maggie 


made to stumble this time by the tears in his } aunt Hester the nearest way to the Amoskeag 
eyes blinding him; of the dear chin quivering ; Falls bridge; and at four o'clock, five, she 
as he looked into her face at parting, and many } might have been seen, she and a gentleman, 
times before that day. ‘I’m happy!” she said; } who had left the upward train at the Amoskeag 
but, for all that, she had, nearly the whole jour- } station, walking with slow steps, back and forth, 
ney, to keep wiping the tears behind her veil. {among the pines on the island. Oceasionally 
they leaned against the dark stems as if to rest; 

CHAPTER XII. ; but soon moved, again walking back and forth. 

Great-aunt Hester told Maggie she believed ; If one had been near enough, one would have 
the Lord sent her, because he knew how lone- { seen that their faces looked shocked, sad beyond 
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description; that she, if used to weeping when 
so sad, did not weep then; and if one could have 
seen her heart, one would have learned that it 
was because she would not let him see one sign 
of suffering it was possible for her to suppress; ; 
his anguish was so great, it so far transcended } 
hers. 

Reclining again awhile as if to rest, gather 
strength, they left the island, recrossed the 
bridge, both bridges, and from there it was not } 
a very long way to aunt Hester's; for her house } 
was in that beautiful portion of the city called 
up-town. At a street-corner near, after a long 
hand-clasp, a long look in each other’s face, 
they parted. 

Maggie was glad, when she entered, to find } 
aunt Hester sitting in the dim light of her coal- ; 
fire only. She told her so. ‘Good aunt Hes- } 
ter!” she said, “I’m glad you enjoy sitting in } 
the fire-light. I like it dearly.” 


They sat and talked of different members of } 
the family—especially of John and Herbert in } 
their far-distant homes; and aunt Hester, who} 
was famous for ‘looking on the sunny side,” 
said many of her jovial things, hearing in re- 
turn no sound of laughter, hearing only the } 
gentle, pensive answers, inquiries, which seemed } 


to her strange in one so young. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Maaatgz, in the succeeding days, tried to} 
brighten; walked in the clear air, and even in ; 
the storms, the cold wind and the snow felt so} 
good on her forehead, to get a little of the color 
ef health into her cheeks; tried not to open her } 
eyes to such width; standing before aunt Hes- 
ter’s great old-fashioned mirror, wished she} 
eould for a little while look and appear as she } 
used to, for his sake, he felt so bad. She would ; 
die for him, if that would make him forget her, } 
(after he had been up once moze,) and be as} 
happy as if he had never see: her. To die 
would be a little thing to do for him, if it would ; 
make him happy. 

We know, nearly the whole adult world, both 
sexes, knows what kind of desecration goes on 
in married homes all over our land, under cer- 
tain circumstances of pride, ambition, love of 
pleasure, so-called, under pleas of poverty, and 
little mouths enough already to feed; and what, 
outside this abused relation, goes on under the 
dread of shame, disgrace. They know, we all 
do, that the mighty wrong is becoming every 


with tears, perhaps; perhaps the woman weeps, 
but she does her deed, nevertheless. 

“It is over, and she is safe!” so the woman 
said, going outside to speak to one, a gentle- 
man, who for hours had been slowly pacing 
the side-walk in the dark. ‘Over, and she’s 
safe!” When he bowed his head low, and was 
gone, 

She sat next day in aunt Hester’s arm-chair, 
too weak to hear many words from aunt Hester; 
although, whenever the excellent woman came 
to bring her tea-and-toast, to see to the fire, or 
to her shawl, she gave her a few smiles, worth 
a million of words, aunt Hester thought; they 
were such happy smiles! such happy, happy 
smiles! So, out in the dining-room, she talked 
to her cat, half-attentive, half-asleep in a 
cushioned-chair near her—a habit she had ac- 
quired out of her social nature and half-solitary 
life. 

‘‘ The sickest-lo« sing child you ever saw, Miss 
Puss, she was when Mrs. Holt came in. Well 
she came just when she did. She’s a woman 
all Manchester knows for her goodness to the 
sick; could do everything; get the doctor—your 
and my doctor, puss, and he’s the best man and 
the best doctor in Manchester—and all I could 
do was to keep the teeth from chattering out of 
my head, and pile in coal and wood, and rub 
my hands, so that I might get warm, and, per- 
haps, know something, do something. Ah! 
your mistress is getting older and older. She 
used to be the warmest, spryest, when there 
was the most to do; now she isn’t ahy better 
than a frozen log. Mrs. Holt had to do all for 
the poor girl. She shan’t go out any more in 
the evening and in the storm; going out, if it 
snows ever so hard, blows ever so hard, facing 
it—she shan’t do it any more. When she gets 
well, if she tries it, you must hold her tight with 
both your claws, and with your great white 
teeth. You know how, puss. We, between us, 
must hold her, keep her in, or her father and 
mother will be requiring her life at our hands; 
at my hands, pussy, at your paws and yeur 
white teeth.” 

She was talking low. She did not expect 
anybody to hear her but puss; and puss was 
such a sleepy-head. She had a good mind to 
box her ears to wake her fairly, and make her 
understand that it was a thing of some im- 
portance she was saying to her. But Maggie 
heard her, and laughed. 

“Laughing? You laughing?” said aunt Hes- 


_year more and more common; that even among} ter, coming in; ‘‘it’s worth more than all the 
Christian men and women, health and virtue} money John and Herbert both will get while 
are, in its consummation, thrown to the winds, ; they are gone, to hear you laugh like that— 
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why! and to see you look as you used to, 
too.” 

“Do I?” : 

“Yes you"do; and you haven’t once before 
since you’ve been here. I’ve looked at you a 
hundred times; and sometimes it seemed to me, 
for a minute, that it was somebody else, sent 
here to cheat the old woman, because John was 
off in Kansas. Your being sick has made you 
well. It isso sometimes, I’ve heard folks say.” 

After she went out, Maggie could not resist 





willing obedience to his loving, wise require- 
ments. 

She must speak to him of these things; must 
let him see how, thinking of them made her hap- 
pier, (no sobbing, half-utterance of the word 
now,) happier than one year ago she would 
have believed the whole world, and heaven 
itself «dded to it, could have made her. 

So she went to the mirror no more, not even 
when the minute to bring him had come. But 
she sat wrapped in her shawl and dressing- 


the desire she felt to see herself looking as she} gown; gave him her hand, smiled, told him how 
used to. When she reached the mirror, and} much better she felt, and to what content she 
saw for herself that the haggard look was all} looked forward, ana to what usefulness; how 
gone, that softness reigned in its stead, that her} kind she meant to be to everybody, because 
eyes looked natural, and that, although paler} there was so much suffering, of one kind or 
than she used to be, a bright-red spot had its; another, in every heart; how kind she would 


seat on her cheeks—she could have wept for 
gratitude; because now, when he came in to 
see her, (he was coming at four o'clock, the 
note brought by Mrs. Holt, in the course of 
the day, had told her,) he would feel better 
about her. 

She wished she could be rid of the great 
shawl, the dressing-gown, and be dressed as he 
used to see her. He was going back to Boston 
in the last train; and they were never, never to 
meet again, if they lived ever so many years. 
She wished she could look as if she were as well 
as she used to be, as hap—— only, the sobbing 
breaths with which she left the word half- 
uttered, faintly expfessed the sorrow that must 
evermore lie on her heart. Evermore, after 
she had shown him this once how she looked 
like her old self, so that he might go away rid 
of a portion of his anxiety and remorse on her 
account, must her heart lie hidden in its peni- 
tence and grief. Evermore, with every breath 
of her changed life, would she pray to be for- 
given, to be received at last, pure, among God’s 
angels; even among those that came nearest the 
throne, nearest the beloved feet, in the host that 3 
came up “through much tribulation.” 

Merciful thoughts of God, of the Saviour, of } 
life—of life here, and life on the other side of 
death—were in her mind; thoughts increasing } 
in clearness, strength; thoughts rising as if on 
wings to the mercy-seat, bringing back swift 
messages of pardon, peace. 

After a few hours of this tough conflict, when 
she looked for her suffering she could not find 
it; could find only the love that, in her own 
breast, and over all the earth, seemed swallow- 
ing her and all the world; the dear world! the 
dear, groping, stumbling, sinning world; but 
the world where “the Lord reigned,” and would, } 
in his appointed time, bring everything into} 


$ 








be if she saw anybody, man or woman, going 
wrong; how she would help them to be saved, 
just by her tenderness toward them. She longed 
to see her dear father, she told him. She meant 
to show him how she loved him when she went 
home, and this would be in a few days now; 
told him what sacred things home, duty, life, 
seemed to her; implored him to feel this, and 
to do his best for his home, and to bring his 
wife, who really had capacity, into a higher, 
holier life. If he found he could not, he must 
not allow himself to be fretted, made really un- 
happy; for One reigned, and he must leave her 
in His hand, doing his part patiently, faithfully; 
and, for the rest, doing his best—‘‘your best!” 
she said, at his art; and he must be kind to 
every poor creature he saw. 

At parting she stood before him as a being 
glorified. He could have worshiped her; but he 
went away worshiping God—a better worship. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Tus Saviour was most tender, loving, true, as 
He ever is, if we knew it. Out of the bitter 
travail of this young soul did He bring her 
forever into His fold, to be Himself, forevermore, 
whether she lived or died, her shepherd. 

But death was not far off. Although she did 
not know it, I suppose the spirit was already 
disrobing itself of its clay vestures; was even 
already robing itself anew for the world of 


’ light; and that this was why the ills, even the 


shame of her body, faded away from her con- 
sciousness, as the darkness fades, and must fade, 
before the light of a resplendent morning. 

«T shall go home in a few days,” she said to 
herself, and to aunt Hester. “By Saturday i 
shall be able to go, good aunt Hester.” 

She wrote to tell them at home that she had 
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been sick, but was better. She wanted to get 
home, she wrote, to let them all see, father and 
all, how much better she was, how happy she 
was. She was so happy she could not express 
it in words, if she tried all the rest of the days 
of her life; but they should all see, father and 
all, father above all, how she loved them, how 
she loved the Father of the whole universe, and 
how happy she was. 

Knowing that her last letter from her home, 
and especially the long silence since, had made 
her brother Herbert uneasy about her, she 
wrote to him, a long, loving letter, telling him 
what hope she felt for their poor father, and 
for everybody; urging him to take a great deal 
of pains to be kind to such as had lost their 
way, and had none to help them find it. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“Sue looks like death. I declare, she does 
look like death; but I don’t like to wake her 
and see what it is.” 

So, on the following morning, muttered old 
aunt Hester, slowly shaking her head, slowly 
going about to prepare her and Maggie’s break- 
fast. “If I know what death looks like, and I 
guess Ido. Oh! but what is your mistress trou- 
bling her old head about, puss? Puss, wiser- 
headed than her mistress!” 

She could not, however, resist the inclination 
she felt to go softly, every few minutes, to look 
at the young girl sleeping with such heavy rings 
round her eyes, with eyes so sunken, mouth and 
cheeks so drawn. 

At last she moaned, and with difficulty and 
agitation waked out of her heavy slumber. 

In reply to aunt Hester’s inquiries, she could 
only look up piteously, heavy-eyed, drawing, 
hard breaths, saying, ‘Oh! I don’t know. I 
don’t know what does ail me, aunt Hester. You 
mustn’t be frightened; but I do feel so—so sad. 
I never in all my life felt so sad—never, never! 
It aches so here, aunt Hester!” tremblingly rub- 
bing her heart with her finger-points; ‘and 
you know how happy I was last night. I thought 
it was going to last forever; but it is gone; God 
is gone—I can’t find him; he is gone—gone.” 

And then once again rose that cry, heard 
eighteen hundred years ago on Calvary—heard 
many times since, “‘ My God, why hast thou for- 
saken me? If—if——” if mother was here, if 
father, and Anna, and Herbert, were here, she 
was going to say; but afraid of alarming, or, in 
Some way, wounding aunt Hester, she sup- 
Pressed the utterance, and felt the longing 
settle back on her heart, as it were, a great 
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load, hard, indeed, in her weak, dark state to 
bear. 

But aunt Hester read the wish and the heart- 
ache. Arranging her pillows so as to bring her 
head higher; she patted her cheek, was shocked 
to find how cold and rigid it felt; covered the 
great fear with a pleasant smile, a pleasant, 
“There, you dear! you patient darling! Let 
me go into the kitchen a moment.” 

Now in Maggie’s former visits at aunt IHes- 
ter’s, she had seen Mr. and Mrs. Brown at 
church; and from aunt Hester’s windows and 
garden, through the trees and beautifully- 
flowering shrubs, and in the walks of the 
Browns’ yard, had seen the good, choerful pa- 
rents sitting in the piazzas, or under the trees, 
reading, or talking, and often looking to see 
what the children were doing; had seen the 
children, beautiful fairies! running up to them 
with some wonderful pebble, or bit of moss, or 
to drag them by their fingers, or skirts, to see 
some flower, some butterfly, or, perhaps, some 
worm or bug, exquisitely colored; or, while the 
mother sat plying her faithful needle, had seen 
the father with the children at play, with ring, 
ball, kite, or shuttlecock; and had heard him 
say to her, ‘Come, Brownie—Effie, leave off 
pricking your fingers, and come and play with 
us wise-heads;” had seen her come, perhaps; 
had heard her voice, so beautiful in speaking 
to him, or to the children; and had said to her- 
self and to aunt Hester that she was an angel. 
Since she came this time, looking to see.her go 
out through her gate, she had, with tears im 
her eyes half-blinding their sight, said that she» 
looked like a good angel; that if she was alone 
in the world, without a friend to go to, she. 
would go to Mrs. Brown and tell her all, and 
be comforted by her. 

Remembering it, and herself sharing Maggie's 
excellent opinion of her neighbor, aunt Hester 
threw on hood and shawl, and hurried across to 
bring her; and she came. 

Looking into the poor girl’s large, troubled 
eyes with her large, calm, inspired ones, she 
saw Maggie settle at once into peace. Her eyes 
no more wandered or shone with half-delirium. 
She did not weep—tears were not for her, lying 
there at such ending of her earthly life;/about 
to cross over to the other side, where she would 
meet her God, her Saviour. Ah, yes! there 
again was ‘‘the name above all other names,” 
the dear name, that brought the sudden rain of 
tears to put out the fires of remorse and dread. 
He, on the cross, tortured, forsaken, crying out 
in His great agony that brought the sweat, as it 
were great drops of blood—was not He the one 
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te be with her then in her dread hour, to turn ‘ face likea dead man’s for pallor, and with such 


it into one of peace, even of triumph, through 
Him, through His agony in His last hour? With 
what clearness she now understood the inten- 
tion and uses of that death, that whole blessed 
life; how her tears ran, and yet how great was 
her comfort! Verily, if such things could once. 
in awhile be said in our pulpits, (and ont of 
them, when lay members meet to talk over mat- 





ters,) as Effie Brown heard, at intervals, that 
morning, through that day, and that night, until 


anguish depicted, in it as, it had never before 
entered into his heart to conceive. He saw Mr. 
Brown come over from his own house, take the 
gentleman’s hand and held it clasped in silence; 
saw Mrs. Brown appearing from within to join 
them. 

Convinced from these particulars, that, what- 
ever the circumstances of the case were, they 
were known to the Browns, he, upon their en- 
trance, wormed a little out of them; and for an 


the beautiful dawn of the next-day morning, ; hour was like one gone mad; could not see the 
from the lips almost done with earth, 1 think {poor one; did not, until, going out,to find Mr. 
those who heard could not fail to understand ‘ Butler. at bis hotel, the latter showing him his 
that there is something in this Christ, this cross, face, of misery, assuaged Herbert’s rage and 
this agony and crying out, that, they as yet un- ; pain by something like this, out of Mrs. Brown- 
derstand but dimly, and that, it certainly be- 3 ing’s ‘Drama of Exile:” 
hooves them to lock into, “Were ye wronged by me, 

At intervals, T said; for the physician was; ee en eat 
sent for, and came—a humane man, who had } 


of hating, tempting, and 80 ruining? 
his b knit with to d th id, 2 This sword’s hilt is the sharpest, and cuts through 
lls DroWSs KNIt Wi anger ward the wor 80} 


The hand that wields it;” 
filled with wrongs and dangers for such as Mag- hen they wept together, like two brothers, in 
gie; but at the same time had on his features ; ench other’s arms; and Herbert was trying with 
the light of a heavenly compassion for his pa- : his might to comfort the other. 
tient. In a few rugged sentences, wrung ont of; And now could he hasten with swift feet to 
him by Maggie’s request, and by his own burn- ; see his darling; could kiss her again, again and 
ing sympathies, he let Mrs. Brown sce the whole ; again, calling her by all the dearest names he 
matter, could find in his heart, that was overflowing 
‘A sudden sickness, with fever and threat- ; with them; could tell her that he felt all this 
ened delirium;” this was all Mrs, Brown told ; love for her—a love, he told her, compared with 
Maggie’s family in her hurried morning dis-{ which. the old affection was as a feather, be- 
patch. It was about all the physician told them cause he. knew how she had suffered. He had 
when they came; all they were ever to know; } seen him, (speaking it softly at her ear,) and he 


for this was Mrs, Brown’s command to physician 
and nurse. 

The mother, the father, (his heart broken,) 
came on the next train; Anna, and one whom 
the dying one little expecied, Herbert, came 
later. , 


sides, quick, refined intaitions, which were 
nearly eqnal to the gift of prophecy. He was, 
therefore, uneasy about Maggie, even before 


him off on the long, tedious journey. 


alarm. 

In the sooms, at aunt Hester’s, his misery and ; 
dread stifled him. 
saw, and especially what he dreaded, only by 
going out often, and letting the keen north wind } 
strike with hard blows his forehead, his breast. 

One time, on returning, at the side door he 
saw talking with the nurse, a gentleman with a 


3 
4 
: 


He could endure what 4 


had told him all. : 
Upon this profounder became her gratitude 
and, peace; Only—only one moment she was 


} shaken, in giving Herbert the last message for 

: him. 

’ She died as her birthday was dawning; and 
Herbert knew the world be‘ter than our poor, : 

truthful, innocent Maggie cid; and he had be- } 


Herbert, remembering what she had said of 
the day in one of her letters to him, brought 


} flowers, when they had “laid her out,” to crown 
; her with them; amd a simple evergreen-wreath, 
‘such as he had so many times seen her twining, 
the last, so greatly changed letter, and the long ; 


silence afterward; and it was this that started ; 


to hang on the wall above her. 
The parents and Anna went up next day; 


; Herbert remained to go up with “the body.” 
He reached home on the day before; and each 3 
particular he heard there went to build up his } 


Another, a haggard man, muffled high, went 
up on the night-train, left the cars at the upper 
station; and when the villages were asleep, went 
; down the country road, and to the house where, 
through the curtains, a light shone dimly, and 
lay there with his heart: and forehead to the 
} snow, so prostrate was his ‘spirit, 50 goaded. 


‘ Tearing him limb from limb would have been 
Sas nothing to it, he said within himself, lying 
; there, cursing the day on which he was born. 
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Old aunt Hester and the Browns went up on} upon the stone. And not once do they omit it 
the day of the burial. when her birth and burial-day comes round, 
What Maggie's minister/felt, standing in sight } event if paths mast bejopened through the deep 
of the white robe, the flowers, the white, white } snow-drifts to admit them to the spot. Then it 
face, the folded hands, on which lay an air of is, “ Aunt Maggie, aunt Maggie!” At no time 
such heavenly repose as to keep him inwardly} isther name heard so often among them as in 
weeping, was that life had gone too hard with >that season when with joy they are, already 
her, as it does with thousands upon thousands; weleoming the approaching seasons of Christ- 
of tender souls, and had wotn her ont. So he} mas.and.New-Year. 
said about the right things concerning the dear} ‘There are the elms aunt Maggie used to 
one, concerning life, properly so-ealled.. If he} think were. 80, beautiful—and they are,” the 
had known all that one there could have told} children say, nothing but their hats;and their 
him—the stranger sitting at the still one’s feet, } glowing facea showing above the, sleigh-robes. 
constantly weeping beneath her véil—I doubt} This is on Christmas or, New-Year mornings, 
if he could have spoken at all, the fate would when their father, ‘making best use of that pause 
have seemed so cruel. in his. busy life, is taking Anna and the children 
out for a drive,in the frosty, air. . ‘‘And there’s 
the hill where she and mamma, and uncle Her- 
CHAPTER XVII. ; bert. used to go. after berries, ;with ,the little 
From this time Herbert returned to Kansas!) baskets'we’ve got now.) Only we don’t use aunt 
no more, but had his home and business at} Maggie's,” they add, with lowered tones. ‘That 
Manchester, (as John had, who returned soon hangs up with a beautiful wreath on it—a beau- 
after;), and Herbert. and Mr. Butler were} tiful wreath the beautiful Mrs. Brown made.” 
friends, in the |best. meaning of the oft-per-; In Mrs. Brown’s garden, in the summer, in 
verted term... The latter began to paint ‘the; her. conservatory, in. the.winter, blooms one 
haman:face divine’—the haman face as yet un-; plant she cherishes more, tenderly than all;the 


divine; painted such a Magdalen as! you wwe rest: it,is the rose that used to be Maggie’s. 
srw, unless you have seen his—and such a} In aunt Hester's. rooms, (which are hardly 
Christ! His paintings, as all ‘the world saw,} lonely now, with ‘‘her two great boys,” as she 
were chiefly of sorrowful women, hungry women, ’ calls John and Herbert, coming and going, and 
women burdened heavily in body, women wita} with Irish Ellinor at work in kitchen and dining- 
no burded perceptible, but, in: looking, you} room,) the quaint-hearted old Jady sits at her 
felt how drear the weight was on their spirits. 3 knitting or her. hemming, and saying to her cat, 
I hardly know how it was with. Mrs. Butler, } ‘You knew her, puss. You've lain more than 








but I think if we were to ask any of her ae-} once, with your sleepy head on your paws, in 
quaintances about her, they would shrug their > her lap, dozing and purring in great comfort. 
shoulders, and answer, ‘*Oh! I guess she’s Mrs.} You never had such frolics with anybody as 
Butler still. I guess you would find her so!” |; you had with her one time, when you were a 

Not a weed can the mother, or Anna, or} kitten, and she was a young girl, as full of play 
Charley Edgerly, (Squire Edgerly now,) ever’; as a kitten. This is what makes the boys like 
find on the grave of Maggie; the father, & you so; what made Herbert bring home that 
good, sober man now, picks the first leayes of} handsome necklace to: you the other day? We 
them all.’ But they and Anna’s children, one} all make a queen of you, you see; but you 
of whom they call Maggie, may often be seen} mustn't think it is all on account of your being 
laying flowers upon the grave, hanging wreaths; so amazing clever, for it isn’t.” 
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I tive to-day on yesterday, Full sweet was his delay; 
Since my truelove’s away; Anon he put his sandals on, 
The morning red, so bright o’erhead, And vanished in the gray. 
Ere long wilt shade to gray ; I live to-day on yesterday, 
But naught mind I, or clock or sky, Since my true-love’s away ; 
ee But, hark! I hear him caroling, 
T live to-day on yesterday, “Sweet wife, be always gay ;” 
Since my true-loyve’s away; I hear no more, at the open door, 
He whistled long his parting cong, He kisses my words away! 





FOURTH OF JULY IN JONESVILLE. 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Duar Mr. Pererse: 

A ru daze before the 4th Betsey Babbet come 
in to our house in the mornin, and sez she. 
‘Have u heard the nuze?” ‘No!’ sezI pretty 
brief for I was jest putten in the ingregiances 
to a 6 quart pan loof of fruit cake and on them 
ocasions I want my mind cool and unruffled. 
‘‘Aspine Todd has concluded to deliver the ora- 
tien” sez she ‘Aspine Todd! Who’s he?” sez 
I coolly. ‘Josiah Allens wife,” sez she, ‘hove 
u fergot the sweet poem that thrilled us so in 
the Jonesville Augur a few weeks sence?” ‘I 
haint been thrilled by no poem,” sez I with an 
icy face pourin in my melted butter. ‘Then it 
must be you haint never saw it, I hove got the 
poem in my portmoney and I will read it to 
ye,” sez she not heedin the dark froun gatherin 
on my eye brow. ‘Some think,” she continude 
“that he has read my poems in the Gimlet, and 
in this delikit and cautious manner is makin 
overtoors fer my freendship and ocquaintance. 
I dont know, I am sure, I dont say it is so; but 
I will say, when I read the poem I had feelins I 
never had before—and if fate is threwin of us 
togather but te return to the poem, if there 
is enything I dote on it is a poem that the com- 
men masses cant understand. and this is so 
beautifuly misty—so sweetly vague,—but I wont 
keep you from the treat eny longer,” sez she, 
and she begun to read— 


A QUESTIONIN SAIL SENT OVER THE MYSTIC SEA 
BY ASPINE TODD 


80 the majestic thunder bolt of feeling 

Out of our inner lives, our unseen beings flow 
Vague dreams revealing 

Oh is itso? Alas! or no, 

How be it—Ah! How so? 


Is matter going to rule the - mind 
What is matter? Is it indeed so? 
Oh truths combined ; 


Do the ‘ magaloi theoi’ still tower to and fro— 
Now do they move? How flow? 


Monstreus—aeriform, phantoms sublime, 

Come with your Cadmien teeth, and my soul gnaw, 
Through chiliasms of time; 

Transendantely and remorslessly gnaw, 

By what agency? Is ita law? 


Mournful, enormeus, shadows immense, 

Why do ye leer at = oh so mockingly, 
Through vapors de: 

Who is the Phastenn?’ How does it see? 
How strange! Alas! to be—to be. 


Perish the vacuous in hage immensities, 
Hurl the broad thunderbolt of feeling fr free, 
So lull: the bellow cn rf th 
lls the owing surf upon the mystic 
— so? ‘Alas! Ahm = — 





“Haint it deep,” sez she as she finished 
readen it. “Deep,” sez I, “I wish” sez I, 
lookin keenly into her virgin face, ‘I wish it 
wuz deeper.” I didnt say where I wished it 
wuz, but she read the dark meaning of my brow 
as I struck the choppin knife impressivly down 
on the raisins in my choppin bowl, and she said 
no more, and started fer home, in a few minutes. 

The celebration wuz held in Mr. Peedicks 
sugar bush, and was a very good place. I was 
on the ground in good season, when I have to 
go through jobs that I dread, I am for lookin 
em straight in the face, takin em by the fore- 
lock, and grapplin with em at once. I dont 
believe in Pick nicks and celebrations, especialy 
for old married folks, but Josiah was deter- 
mined, and the children didn’t give me no 
peace, so I went, and as I said I was one of the 
first on the spot, and as for vittles, if I do say 
it there was’nt any better than mine, nor more 
ov em acordingly. 

Pretty soon the folks began to come, and kept 
a comin. I had’nt no idee there could be so 
many folks skairt up in Jonesville. I thought to 
myself, I wonder if they’d flock out so to a prayer 
meetin. But they kept a comin, all kinds of 
folks in all kinds of vehicles, from a 4 horse 
team down to peacible lookin men and women 
drawin baby wagons, with 2 babies in most of 
em. The United S’ates in the form of young 
women with their names on blue sashes, was 
drawed into the grove with 6 horses, Vermont 
and Rhode Island settin in front with the driver. 
They looked pretty as pinks, only New York fell 
in getting out, and spraint her ankle, and went 
lame all day. 

One great double wagon trimmed with cedar, 
and so full ov men, women, and children that it 
seemed as if some ov em must spill out—had a 
flag with “‘We Come,” printed on it in great 
letters. I thought to myself, that haint nese- 
sary, dont we realize only too deeply that you 
have come, and that you keep a comin. 

There was a stagin built of boards in most 
the center of the grove and most all the leadin 
men of Jonesville, as they come went up on it, 
and sot down. 

It was most noon when Aspine Todd walked 
slowly on to the ground arm in arm with the 
Editor of the Augur. If the eyes that was 
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leveled at him, was muskets he would have 
been a dead man so quick he never would have 
realized what hurt him. 

Countin 2 eyes to a person and the exceptions 
are triflin, there was at least 700 and 50 eyes 
aimed at him as he walked through the croud. 
He looked as if he knew it, but wus determined 
to live above it. He was dressed in a new shinin 
suit of black, his complexion was light, his hair 
which was just turned from white, wus combed 
straight back from his ferhead and hung down 
long over his coat coHar. He had a long mous- 
tashe, about the color of his hair, only beering 
a little more on the sandy, and a couple of pale 
blue eyes with a pair of spectacles over em. 

As he walked up the stagin behind the Editor 
of the Augur the band struck up playing “ Hail 
to the Chief that in triumph advances.” 

The Editor of the Augur come forward as 
soon as the band stopped playin, and sez he 
‘Fellow citizens of Jonesville, I have the honor 
and the priviledge of presentin to you the Oriter 
of the Day, Aspine Todd!” 

Mr. Todd imegiately come forward, and made 
a low bow. 

‘‘Bretherin and sisters of Jonesville,” sez he, 


{ existence, like fibrous reticulated polypus, cling- 
j ing to the crustaceous crusts of custom, if we 

cling not, like soaring prytanes to the phantoms 
that lower their sceptres down through the 
; murky waves of retrogression, endeavoring to 
; lure us upward in the scale of progressive being 
—in what esential degree do we differ from the 
acalphia?” 

«Jess 8o,”’ sez old Peedick, looking round de- 
fiantly on the audience, ‘There he has got you, 
how can they?” 

Aspine Todd stopped agin, looked down on 
Peedick, and put his hand to his brow in a wild 
kind of a way fer a minute, and then went on— 

** Let us, noble bretheren in the broad brother- 

hood of humanity, let us rise, let us prove our- 
‘ selves superior to the acalphia——” 

“Yes, less,” sez old Peedick, ‘“‘less prove 
ourselves” 

«Let us shame the actinice’”—— 

**Yes Jess so, less shame him!” sez old Pee- 
$dick: and in his enthosaism he got up and 
holered agin, ‘‘ Less shame him!” 

Aspine stopped agin, drank several swallers 
of water—and then whispered a few words to 
‘the Editer of the Augur, who imegiatly came 





“friends and patrons of Liberty, In rising upon ; forward and sed—* Although it is a scene of 
this aeriter, I have signified by that act, a de- { touching beauty to see an old gentleman, and a 
sire and a willingness to adress you. I am not : bald headed one, so carried away with his feel- 
here fellow and sister citizens, to outrage your ‘ ings, so in love with eloquence, and to give 
feelings by trifling remarks, I am not here male ; such remarkable proofs of it at his age, still as 
patrons of Liberty to lure your noble, and you ; it is the request of my young friend, and I am 
female patrons, your tender, footsteps into the } proud to be permitted to say ‘my young friend,’ 
flowery fields of useless rhetorical eloquence; I ; in regard to one gifted in so remarkible a de- 
am here, noble brothers and sisters of Jones- ; gree; at his request I beg to be permited to 
ville, not in a mephitical manner, and I trust } hint—that if the old gentleman, the bald headed 
not in a mentorial—but I am here to present a $ old gentleman of age—whom I respect—I ad- 
few plain truths, in a plain manner for your ‘stent confide in, if he will, if he can, concal 
consideration. My friends we are in one sense ¢ his admiration, supress his applause, the bald 
but tennifolious blossoms of life—or if you will ; headed old gentleman in the linen coat will 
pardon the tergiversation—we are all but mino- ; confer a faver, on my gifted young friend, and 
rating tenuirosters, hovering upon an illnition } through him indirectly to Jonesville—to Ame- 
of mythoplasm.” rica—and the great cause of humanity through- 
‘Jess so” said old Peedick, who was settin ; out the length and breadth of the country.” 
on a bench rite under the speakers stand, with Here he made a low bow and sat down. 
his fat red face lookin up shinin with entho-$ Aspine continude his piece without any more 
saism, (and the brandy he had took to honer the , interuption, till most the last, he wanted the 
old revolutionary hero’s) ‘‘ Jess so, so we be.” public of Jonesville to «drown black care in the 
Aspine looked down on him in a troubled kind ‘ deep waters of oblivion, mind not her agonizing 
of a way for a minute, and then he went on. i throes of desolving being—let the deep waters 
“Noble inhabitents of Jonesville, we are acti- : cover her black head—and march onward.” 
nolitic beings, each of our soles like the acal- ‘Then the old gentleman forgot himself and 
phia, radiate circle of prismatic tentacles, { sprang up and hollered—“ Yes dround the black 
showing the divine irrideseent essence of which | cat—hold her head under—don’t mind her 
composed are they.” ‘ sereamin, there’l be cats enough left in the 
“Jess so!” shouted old Peedick, «jess so.” world—less dround her.” 
“And if we are content to moulder out our} Aspine finished in a few words and sot down 
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lookin gloomy and morbid. Imedately after the ; foreclosed—or in other. words finished—he mo- 
oration, Doctor,,Bombus. was called on; to make ; tioned they should adjourn to the dinner table, 
a few remarks, He. is. large portly fair lookin ; as the fair committee had signified, by a snowy 
man—with a gold/headed cane—he rose with his} signal, that fluttered like a dove of promise 
face shinin like the new moen—and sez he above waves of emerald—(he meant a towel 
“My friends this is a proud day for Liberty, ; hung upona tree) that dinner was fortheoming— 
Jonesville has took her by the hand to day, and } whereas, he:motioned they should adjourn sine 
Jonesville duz nothing by the halves--My » die, to the aforesaid table.” 
friends, I don’t want to boast, J, scorn boasting} The'dinner was good, but there was an awful 
—but my, friends where.in,the broad illimitless > crowd round the tables, and I was glad I wore 
universe, will you find another country like 3 my old lawn dress,’ Tirzah wanted me to dress 
ourn?, where milk and. honey flows spontain- > in silk, but I’ jest put my foot down on that at 
ously for, the refreshin of the nations, Milk } once, and. I was glad I did, for the children was 
and honey do, I say?,,,Merely them? Have we | thick, and so was bread and butter, and sass of 
not gushing. fountains, of petrolium—ocians of } all kinds, and jell tarts; and I-haint no shirk, I 
coal gil, enough to float all the envious nations » jest plunged into the heat of the battle as you 
of the old world in, currants of spontanious gas, ;} may say—waitin on the children, and the spots 
upon which our emblem, our proud eagle can} on my dress skirt would have been too much 
rise and glare defiantly down upon the prostrate } fot any body that couldn’t count 40, to say 
monarchies... Then look at our,mines, of gold} nothin about old Peedick steppin through the 
and silver and iron, enormious en ugh to/make } back breadth, and Betsey Bobbet ketchin hold 
chains of to lash the tottering dynasties of the § > of me, and rippin it off of the waist as much 
old world to the chariot wheels of our young 5 i as} ayard. And then'a horse’started up be- 
republic, and. draw. them. like slaves olong on ! hind the widow Tubbs, as I was bendin down in 
the onward march of empire+that thunders } front of her to get something out of a basket, 
on as the poet observes—‘ On blackest steed— } and she weighin above 200, was percipitated 
with hoof of iron, and bit of speed.’ Never! onto my straw bonnet, jammin it down almost 
Never! was there a country like ourn, and like } as flat as it was before it-was braided. I come 
a pearl softly nestling in a hed of rare rosés }\off pretty whole in other respects, only about 2 
lies Jonesville, the gem, and pride of that }.yards of the rufflin of my black silk cape was 
country. Nestling down among her environ- ; tore off by 2 boys who got to fitin behind me, 
ing hills, that stand like sentinals around. her, } and bein blind with rage tore it off, thinken 
warning off with thier granite fingers the vicious } they had got holt of each other’* hair There 
and the vile, rises she, ,.Never was there such } was a considerable number of toasts drank, I 
a climate as hern, combining so liberaly the | cant remember all of em but among em was 
hardiness of the frigids, with the soft sweetness ; these. 
of the tropics. Never was there such a won Tue Eacie or Liperty—May her quills 
such, land, (Doctor Bombus has a good many } lengthen till the proud shadow of her wings 
lots for sale in Jonesville) never was there such } shall rest.on every land.” 
soil. Who wouldn’t own a home in this elysium, “Tue 47u or Juty—The star which our old 
what is filthy lucre compared. to these advan- 3 forefathers tore from the ferocious mane of the 
tages.” Here he stopped and looked at his} howling lion of England, and set in the calm 
watch, ‘‘I.see’’.sez he, ‘that I am devouring | and majestic brow of EF pluribus unim—may it 
to much, of the, valuble time,of the far famed } gleam with brighter and brighter radence till 
and glorious 4th of July—inestimable casket | the lion shall hide his dazzled eyes, and cower 
which wraps up the sparkling twin jewels of } like a stricken lamb at the fect of E Pluribus.” 
Independence and Liberty—I am devouring } “THe Jonesvinte Acapemy—Well of deep 
time which men of abler-bodied intelects, might ; love, diseminating its sparkling waters over 
employ perhaps with more. flowry rhetoric, but } parched and thirsty intelects; may it never 
not—not my friends, with more’! pure—with } dry up.” 
more disinterested—with more patriétie mo- «Doctor Bomsus—Our respected citizen, he 
tives, My friends I, will close, in the words} who tenderly ushers us into a world of trial, 
of another, I care not what course others may } } atid professionoly, and scientificoly assists us 
take, but as for me, give me liberty or give me } } out of itmay his troubles be as small as his 
death.” } morfeen powders, and the cirele of ‘his joys as 
As soon as he sot down, Lawyer Nugent got ; well rounded as his pills.” 
up, and said, that ‘whereas the speaking was } “Tue Press or JonesvitLe—The Gimlet and 
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the Augur. May they perforate the crust of; The pick nick never broke up till most night, 
ignorance, with a gigantic hole, through which { I went home before it broke—and if there ever 
blushing civilization can sweetly peer into fu-} was a beat out cretur I was, I jest dropped 
turity.” into a ro¢éking chair, and sez I, ‘there neednt 

‘Tue Farr Sect—First in war, first in peace,} be another word sed—I never will go to another 
and first in the hearts of thier couhtrynien, may } 4th as long as my name is Josiah Allens wife.” 
them that love them flourish, and may them that ‘“‘Mother you haint patriotick enuff,” sez 
hate them, dwindle down as near to nothing as} Thomas J., “you dont love your country.” 
the bonnets of the aforesaid.” «‘T dont know what good it duz the nation, to 

That toast was Lawyer Nugents. Aspine} have me all torn to pieces,” sez I ‘look at my 
Todds was the last. ; dress! look at my bonnet, and cape, any one 

“THe Luminovs Lamp’ or Procression— } had ought to be a iron clad to stand it—and look 
whose sciathericol shadows falling upon earthly at my dishes,” sez 1. 
matter, not promoting seiolism, or siecity, may “T guess the old heroze of the revolution went 
it illuminé humanity as it tordigradly floats from } through more than that,” sez he. “Wall I 
matters aynious wastes to minds majestic and } haint a old hero” sezI. Sez he “You can honor 
opyrous climes.” > em, cant you.’ “Honor em” sez I, “I wondet 

The Editor of the Gimlet then rose, and sez} what good it has done to old Mt. Layfayette to 
he, “before we leave this joyous grove, I have } have my new ¢arthen pie plates smashed to bits, 
a poem I wish to read you. It is dedicated to} and a couple of tines broke off of one of my 
the Goddess of Liberty, and is transposed by } best forks. What good has it done to Thomas 
another female, who modestly desires her name ; Jefferson” sez I, growin excited, “what good 
not to be mentioned any further than the} has it done him to have my lawn dress tore off 
initials B. B. of me by Betsey Bobbet. What benefit has it 
been to John Adams, of Tsaih Putnum to have 








Before all canses East or West 


I love the Liberty canse the ‘best, old Peedick step through it,” Sez I, “what 
I love its cheerful greetings ; . . 
No joys on earth can e’er be found honor has it been to George Washington to have 


Like those pure pleasares that abound ; my straw bonnét flatied down tight to my head. 


At Jonesville Liberty meetings. ‘ . » 3 

sti = hn I am sick of this tatk about honorin, and liberty, 
fore a ple t an es! . A 

I love the Liberty men the best, : and duty,” sez¥! ‘folks will make a pack 

Thier accents mildly spoken 5 ’ horse of duty, and ride it to circuses, and bull 
Cau harmless make the poisoned bowl, 3 a - 
Build up the wounded, and control ‘fights if we had em— ‘You may talk about 

9 5 

The beeete Sato nines iiebeh : honorin the old heroze, but if I live to another 
To all the world I give my hand, ‘ 4th I will honor em to home, and try to live till 
My heart is with that noble band, $ . 7” 

‘ I have done honorin of em. 


The Jonesville Liberty brothers; 
May every land preserved be, And when I say a thing, Mr. Peterson, I 
nrenn it. 


5 
s 
* : $ 
Each clime that dotes on Liberty, 2 

Jonesville before all others. ‘ 





TO A BRIDE. 
BY N. M. JOHNSON. 


Years have fled since thou and I, 
Wandered by the river side; 
While the star-gems of the sky, 
Brightly glanced within the f{de. 
Many a tale had we to tell 
Of the past—its smiles and tears; 
Then Hope, with her magic speil, 
Bade us speak of coming years. 


Memory wanders far to-night, 
Secking for that pebbly strand, 

Where, beneath the moon’s soit light, 
Thus we lingeréd, hand-in-hand; 

Dreaming of the coming years, 
Nought of fear had we to tell; 

Yet our eyes were dim with tears— 
We had met to say, “ Farewell!” 


Thou wouldst wish for human Jove; 
I would seek for earthly fame; 
Each too oft delusive prove; 
Fame at best is but a name. 
I have gained my wish, in part; 
That brief tribute hath been mine; 
But for one devoted heart, 
Gladly would I all resign. 


Years have passed since thou and I, 
Wandered by the river side; 
Love hath lit life's Summer sky— 
Thon art now a happy bride. 
May that sky be ever bright; 
Peace and joy attend thy way, 
Till for thee earth’s shadowy light, 
Brightens to the eternal day. 
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CONTINUED FROM VOLUME LY., PAGE 469. 


CHAPTER Xl. 

THE woman who had given Dame Tillery so 
much anxiety sat in the chamber she had so 
resolutely possessed herself of, waiting for the 
dinner ordered an hour before, and consuming 
the time as she best might with oppressive and 
exciting memories, which became peculiarly 
vivid and harassing in that place. With the 
royal chateau almost in sight, it was impossible 
te forget the time when its inmates were almost 
her slaves; when the daughters of France, in 
all their royal pride, had been compelled to re- 
ceive her with honors, while all the assembled 
nobility of the court witnessed her triumph. 
Even the haughty and beautiful queen who 
reigned there now, had, as Dauphiness, sub- 
mitted to her companionship at‘the royal table. 

No wonder the woman walked to and fro in 
the mingled triumph and arrogance of these 
thoughts. If they brought some relief to her 
vanity, they were also full of bitterness, for 
never again could such honors and power re- 
turn to her. Even now, with the scenes of her 
former grandeur in sight, she felt herself to be 
an intruder in that commonplace house, where 
the lowest mechanic in the town had a right to 
come. ‘She knew well enough that one glimyse 
of her through the window might bring a mob 
about the house who would be glad to hunt her 
down. People who would formerly have con- 
sidered it an honor to be soiled by the mud 
from her carriage-wheels, would, she felt sure, 
be among the first to hoot her out of town, and 
follow her with all sorts of coarse revilings. 
She knew this well, and felt it keenly, for, de- 
vraved and despotic as this woman had been, 
she still possessed some good impulses, and had 
not yet outlived that first great want of woman- 
hood, a desire to be loved. 

For once in her life, Madame Du Barry was 
possessed of a noble object. She had never liked 
Marie Antoinette in the days of her supreme 
popularity; but as years wore on, and troubles 
gathered about the throne, this woman’s sym- 
pathies grew strong in her behalf. She had 
tasted too deeply of the sweets of power not to 
feel ro those who were struggling that it 





might not be wrested from them. Perhaps some 
memory of the old monarch, who had been more 
than generous to her, had aroused a loyal feel- 
ing for his grandson. In a wayward creature 
like her, it is impossible to give any act an un- 
divided motive; but that day she had come to 
Versailles in a spirit of noble self-sacrifice, and 
was anxious to give back to the heirs of Louis 
the Fifteenth a portion of the wealth his prodigal 
hand had bestowed upon her. In the mockery 
of her own royal state she had become deeply 
enamored with the prerogative of kings. 

Filled with these generous ideas, anxious to 
fulfill them, she walked the floor to and fro, 
waiting impatiently for the return of her mes- 
senger, who had found his way to the palace. 
The dinner was brought in, but she could not 
force herself to eat. The very atmosphere of the 
place excited so many emotions that she could 
neither conquer nor fling them off. For the 
time this woman was both loyal and munificent. 

A noise in the street brought her as near the 
window as she dared to venture. She looked 
out and saw two females approaching the hotel. 
One was Dame Tillery, who swept her portly 
figure forward with a pompous swell of im- 
portance calculated to dazzle the citizens who 
had seen her sail through the palace-gates, 
where the guards saluted her with all honor; 
for up to that point the young Duke de Richelieu 
had accompanied the party. The other was Mar- 
guerite, modest, quiet, and so preoccupied with 
her own great happiness, that she scarcely 
heeded the crowd that gathered after them, or 
cared that Dame Tillery was making herself so 
absurdly conspicuous with her gorgeous com- 
pilations of dress, and by the solemn spread of 
her great fan, which she used as a screen or 
baton, as she wished to lay down a law, or keep 
the sun from her face. 

Du Barry broke into an immoderate fit of 
laughter as she saw the landlady thus coming 
through the streets of Versailles in all the in- 
flated glory of a reception at court. A keen 
sense of the ridiculous, and a coarse relish of 
fun, had been one of the principal charms this 
woman had carried with her through life. It 
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was, in fact, this contrast with the elaborately 
elegant women of the court, which had formed 
the chief element of her power in former years. 
Neither time nor misfortune had dulled this 
broad sense of enjoyment; she had thrown her- 
self into a chair, and was laughing until the 
tears rolled down the rouge and tiny black 
patches on her face, when Zamara, who had 
undertaken to convey a message to the palace, 
came in and paused at the door, astonished by 
this outburst of hilarity. 

Madame composed herself a little, and wiped 
the tears from her laughing face. 

“Did you see her, my Zamara? Did you 
watch her progress down the street, wielding 
that green fan, kissing her hand to the crowd? 
Oh! it was delicious! Come here, marmosette, 
and tell me your news’ I have not had such a 
laugh in years; in fact, that heavy climate of 
England would take the laugh out of Hebe her- 
self. It is an enjoyment, and I feel all the 
better for it. Now tell me all about. it.” 

“I have failed to reach the queen, These 
people were in the way, so I brought the letter 
back.” 

“Oh! that is bad! It will compel us to wait 
another day in this dismal place—and that I 
can hardly endure!” exclaimed the countess, 
losing all desire to laugh. ‘How unfortunate!” 

“But that is not the worst,” answered the 
dwarf. 

“Well, what can be worse than two long days 
in this hole, let me have it, if that is not enough? 
I have learned how to bear evil tidings, as you 
know, rogue—so out with your news.” 

“Madame will, perhaps, remember a man 
whom she once summoned from his home in 
Germany—a learned physician——” 

The countess put a hand up to her forehead, 
and seemed to search her memory; all at once 
she looked up. 

“You mean that Dr. Gosner, with the ring?” 

“Yes; that is the man.” 

“Well, what of him? He was sent to the 
Bastile; I remember it all. It seems to me that 
I intended to let him out; but the king died, 
and then all my power for good or harm ended. 
Of course, there was no one to intercede for 
him. The Bastile makes quick work with its 
inmates. Of course, he died.” 

“No, my mistress, he still lives; and the 
young girl you saw yonder with Dame Tillery 
has his release in her bosom. To-morrow he 
will be the lion of Paris. All France will know 


that a word of yours took this man from his 
family, and shut him up in a dungeon deep 
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companions have been the toads and creeping 
things from which human nature revolts. In 
this dungeon a good man, a learned man, has 
grown old in misery. He will come forth with 
hair like the drifted snow, weak and tottering, 
perhaps imbecile; and the people, who hate you, 
will cry out, ‘This is the work of that monster, 
Du Barry. She kills souls! She had no mercy! 
She’ ” 

The countess uttered an impatient cry, and 
clapped both hands to her ears. 

“Stop, Zamara—stop, if you have not resolved 
to kill me. All that-was so long ago, I had 
almost forgotten it. Can men live so long under 
ground?” 

“Not often; but some lives defy nature, and 
all that outrages it. Another man has spent 
half a lifetime in those hideous vaults, and 
come out at last to exasperate the people. This 
will complete their frenzy. Gosner will appear 
in the clubs, in the market-places, everywhere. 
His white hair will madden the people like a 
hostile banner; his white lips will tell the story 
of his wrongs. This will drive tears from the 
women, clamors of rage from the men. They 
will demand the author of this cruelty, and he 
will pronounce your name.” 

Madame shrunk back in her chair, white and 
craven with fear; the dwarf had drawn his pic- 
ture with terrible force. Shuddering, she ac- 
knowledged its truth, and cried out, 

“‘What can I do, Zamara? How can all these 
horrors be averted? They know that i am in 
France. I cannot leave; I cannot exist in that 
horrible England. Oh! why will all one’s little 
errors keep upon the track so long? I had for- 
gotten this but for the ring—you remember the 
ring, Zamara?” 

“Yes, my mistress. It was only to-day that 
I saw it coiling around the queen's finger. They 
tell me it never leaves her hand.” 

“I placed it there. It was only by the ring 
I remembered this man Gosner at all. It was 
to get that I obtained the letire-de-cachet. You 
know how I hated her then. She scorned me 
80, it was natural; but when the king died how 
forbearing she was, how generous. No insults 
reached me from her; all my estates were left; 
she crushed me beneath the grandeur of her 
magnanimity. Then I repented; then I would 
gladly have taken that fatal serpent from her 
finger. ‘I remember well what he said of its 
power, to every hand but his it would bring 
disgrace and sorrow. Without it, all these evils 
would fall on him. I took it from him and gave 
it to her. See how his predictions has turned 





below the sewers of the street, where his best 


out, Zamara—from that day to this he has.Jan- 
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guished. in a dungeon; while she, who wears 
the ring, has seen: her great popularity vanish 
fromthe Hearts of the people, and all the power } how it is to be done. Give me a little time for 
of the throne began to crumble beneath her feet } thought. Will: it be possible to keep this young 


from the very hour that she niounted it.” 

“have often thought of that,” said Zamara, 
who was now more than formerly the companion 
of his mistress.. +‘ Wiien I heard that he was 
alive, a great terror seized upon me, for I saw 
great danger to the queén in his relense, greater 
danger to yourself. The people will know that 
you cast this learned man into prison without 
even (naming his erime;.they will believe that 
the queen kept. him there through ali these long 
years.” 

«When: she did not even know of his exist- 
ence!” excluimed the countess. ‘See how jast 
this great monster, the-people, is!’ 

“Just! It is a ferocious wild beast, with no 
higher reason than the instinct of rage and 
greed—a wild beast that may easily be gouded 
into madness.” 

‘‘And the release of this man may do it—I 
see that, I see that!” cried the countess: «** But 

‘how to avoid the peril? The populace had 
almost forgotten me; this will arouse the old 
hatred afresh. Ah! if I-had but one friend!” 

Poor woman! this was a! mournful ery from 
one who had seen a:whbdle nation at her feet; 
but of all that host of abject flatterers, this In- 
dian dwarf, the creature of her bounty, the 
plaything of her fancy, the scoff of her former 
worshipers, ‘alone stood faithful’ to the end. 
This it was that wruhg the cry from her-heart. 

~The dwarf stood near her, troubled and 
anxious as a dog waiting for orders. At last 
he drew close to her chair, a glexm of partial 
relief came into her face as she looked into his: 

“You have thought of something,” she said. 
«What is it, my friend?” J 

‘*Mistress, this man must not come out of the 
Bastile.” 

Zamara spoke almost in a whisper, and looked 

warily around, as if afraid of being overheard: 

**But how can we prevent it?” 

“You know the superintendent?” 





** Never fear, the man will have forgotten it.” 
“Then our task is easier. I do not know 


girl here till morning?” 

**Not of her own free will, if she has her 
father’s ‘pardon, as you say, in her bosom. I 
have never seen so much happiness in a human 
face.’ She is very lovely. Ah! it is a terrible 
thing to break up all this joy!” 

«But more terrible t6 be driven to a strange 
land;’ or torn by a mob,” answered Zatnara. 

“IT know—I know. Oh! why did T not let this 
poor tian alone!’ He'would have done me no 
harm. Now, I think of it, the git] looks like 
her father; his face was almost as fair as hers, 
his eyes of the same tender blue. It is strange 
how ‘clearly I ‘remember them—and she is so 
happy?” 

There was irresolution in the woman’s words, 
and in her heart. Disappointment, trouble, and 
ingratitude, had broken down her arrogance 
and ‘huiianized ‘her conscience. She felt a 
yearning’ desite to protect this young girl in 
her happiness, and give her wronged father 
back to his life. 

Zamara saw this, and ‘trembled. He under- 
stood ‘betier than she did the danger that lay 
before them. Before he could urge the conver- 
sation further, Dame Tillery eaime into the room, 
followed by a maid-servant, who carried a tray, 
on which were some delicate trifles, and a plate 
of fresh figs, for madame’s desett. 

The good dame burst into a torrent of excla- 
mations when shé found that the first courses of 
her dinner was uiitou¢hed, and became pathetic 
in her entreaties that madame would just taste 
the fresh fruit, and delicate cakes, which was to 
have been the crowning glory of her meal. The 
countess consented to taste the fruit, but only 
on condition that Dame Tillery should, in the 
meantime, help dispose of the viands which had 
been so long neglected: 

Dathe Tillery was not #0 elated by her recep- 
tion at the palacé'as to lose any portion of her 
fine appetite. | “It was a shame,” she said, “to 


«Yes. When he was young, I obtained for him } allow such delicious patties, and that lovely pul- 


a subordinate place in the prison,” answered the 
countess.” 
«That is a pity!” 
«But why?” 
- “Gratitude does not often: stretch back so 
many years--it has neither the life or grasp of 
revenge. I would rather this man owed you 
nothing.” 
A low, bitter laugh broke from the countess 


} Yet, without mentioning tlie delicate salad, to be 


taken back ignominionsly to the kitchen. They 
might be a little cold; but, even then, any one 
must understind that «cold dinner at the Swan 
was worth @ dozeti hot ones at any other public 
house it Versailles. Shé wotild just cut a slice 
fron the breast of the pullet; perhaps seeing 
her eat would give niadame an appetite.” 
Here-Dame Tillery put away her outer gar- 





as she replied, 





ments, set her fan in a corner, and drawing 5 
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chair to the table, soon, duried it under the am- { 


plitude. of .her-skirts,,\while she squired her 
elbows and carved the. pullet with, professional ; 
dexterity, stopping now and then to nibble a 
dainty bit from her, fork. 

“She had known, people,” the dame said, 
‘who, lost their, appetite the moment a great 
honor 9r.a.grief came upon them; but, for her 


part, she was well used to such things, and took ; 


them quietly. , Now there was the little girl 


down stairs, who absolutely refused to take a } 
morsel of. dinner, just.from the excitement of } 
having spoken withthe queen; while she, who } ; 


was, in fact, the person, who had introduced her } 
to their majesties, was-ready for a hearty meal, } 
and felt even inereased appetite from all the : 
honors that, had been showered upon her.” 

Du Barry sat quietly peeling the purple coat } 
from a fig while Dame Tillery was speaking; | 
but her quick mind was|at, work, and the ex- } 
pression of her face revealed a new idea. 

The sensual nature of this woman had, for 
many years, prevailed over her intellect. © But 
one noble feeling had found root in her heart, 
and aroused the sympathy of her faculties. She 
was grateful, When we say this, it is to acknow- 


ledge that a noble capacity of goodness still ; 


lived in, this. woman, as, lilies. spring up, pure } 
and snow-white, froma soil prolific, with im- 
purities... Thus it was :ihat she had conie to } 
Versailles on an errand which would have been 
pronounced noble in a better woman. 

But while she seized upon every word calcu- 
lated to help out her object, quick animal sym- 
pathy awoke her slumberous appetite. As she } 
saw with what hearty relish Dame. Tillery de- 
voured the savory chicken, anil filled her mouth } 
with the delicious salad, she placed the half- 
peeled fig on its dish, and held. out her plate 
for some of. the more substantial yiands, which 
the good dame seemed content to monopolize: 

“Ah, that. is, pleasant!” exclaimed the land- 
lady, heaping some of the white nieat and savory 
dressing on the plate. “To dine alone is always 
desolation to me; but,as madame has found her 
appetite, my place is.no longer here, I-enly sat 
down to save the credit of the house, wliich 
would have, been’ in, peril had a dinner gone 


down to. the kitchen untasted. . Permit’ me to } interview. 


open a flask of wine for madame.” 


lis the only faithful friend I ever knew. 


‘‘ There,” she ‘said, drawing the cork from a 
wine-flask with the prong of w fork. “It is not 
‘ often this wine seesithe daylight; but on a day 
like this, and with guests 'that may be considered 
} as old friends.” 
‘You kaodw me, then?” exclaimed the countéss, 
; turning pale wherever the rowge on her face 
would permit of pallor, ‘You know me?” 
**T confess that 1 knew madame from the first 
; minute.” 
An impulse of gratified vanity conquered the 
caution that Du Burry had resolved to maintain. 
“Then I cannot have changed so much; years 
have not entirely swept away the beauty whiéh 
which” 
“Qh !\interrupted the dume, so full of vanity 
; herself that she had no thought for that of an- 
other. It was the little dwarf. He has grown 
old, and has wrinkles; but no one can — 
him, especially those who hated him so.’ 
The painted: woman, whose pride had silat 
‘ itself for a moment, sunk back in her chair with 
but continued despondency’ wae 


$a heavy sigh; 
5 
>not in her nature. She'drank off a glass of the 


wine Dame Tillery had poured out, and resumed 
; the conversation. 


“It ig not known that I am here, I trust. 
;Zamara has been in the strect but once, and 
thew he was dressed‘ like a child,” she said, 

anxiously. 
‘‘No, the people have not yet discovered him. 

If they did, his life would not be worth the half 
of that fig.” : 

“Do they, indeed, hate us 80?” questioned the 
countess, really frightened. Poor Zamara! he 
In 
killing him they would break my heart; but 
you will keep our secret?” 

« Dame ‘Tillery laid a broad hand on her 
broader busom. 

«From every one but her majesty, the queen,” 
she said, solemnly; “from her I can keep no- 
thing, being, as one might say, one of her 
council. When I go to her majesty to-morrow 
morning——” 

“To-morrow morning! ‘Will you have access 
to the queen then?” 

“Of course,” answeréd the dame, ‘an especial 
Wheti we’ came’ out of the andience- 
chamber. to-day, that little roly-poly lady, Ma- 





“Yes, certainly,” answered the countess, lay- } dame Campan, followed after us, and bade mé 


ing her plump hand on the landlady’siarm, #but ; 
only as my guest. I, eannet. permit a person 


*It 
was the queen’s order,’ she said. N® doubt her 


who has been honored, by, » presentation at the ° majesty was distutbed by the way in which the 


chateau to serve me except:a¢ a friend.” 
Dame Tillery flushed. like a peony, and/ftut- 
tered like a peacock under this compliment. 


return again on the same hour to-morrow. 
3 
3 
| 
a 


demoiselle down ‘stairs, and that man from the 
city, put themselves forward—TI assure you their 


audacity was abominable. One could scarcely 
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get an opportunity to look at their majesties, 
much less say a word.” 

“And you, will see her to-morrow?” mur- 
mured the countess, taking up the fig again, 
and burying her still white teeth in its pulp. 

* To-morrow, and the next day, if I wish. Is 
there any one who doubts it?” 

“I certainly do not,” answered Du Barry, re- 
moving the fig from her mouth, and stripping 
away the last fragment of skin with her fingers. 
On the contrary, I was about to ask a favor.” 

“Afavor! Ah! madame knows my weakness.” 

‘As you just now hinted, it would not be safe 
or possible for me to attempt an entrance into 
the chateau; but it is of great importance that 
I should send a message to—to her majesty.” 

**Her majesty! You?” 

The countess waved her hand with a dash of 
her old impatience. 

“A message which you can carry, and be sure 
of a kind reception, with a rouleau of gold from 
my hand when it is delivered. Is it understood 
between us, my friend?” 

Dame Tillery smiled, shook her head, and 
repeated, “Ah! madame knows my weakness!” 

“Then it is understood,” replied the countess, 
rising. ‘‘Pray see that Zamara is neither allowed 
to famish, or to expose his presence here: but 
first tell him to bring my traveling-desk, he 
will find it among the baggage. Good-day! 
good-day! I am sorry you are compelled to 
leave me so soon; but, of course, the citizens, 
who have been gathering around the door, will 
be impatient to hear about this visit to the cha- 
teau. I can understand that, and you describe 
it so well.” 

These words carried Dame Tillery out of the 
room, quite unconscious that she had, in fact, 
been summarily dismissed. The moment she 
was gone Zamara entered, bearing a little ebony 
traveling-desk, which he opened and placed 
upon the table before his mistress. 

“Madame,” he said, anxiously, “they are 
going; before dark they will be in Paris with 
the order for that man’s release.” 

«But they cannot’ present it before morning; 
no man living can gain access to the Bastile 
after three o’clock. Besides, Zamara, it goes 
to my heart to disappoint the poor child.” 

“If you do not, it will take your life,” an- 
swered the dwarf. 

Du Barry arose and began to walk the floor. 
It was hard for her to go back into her old, 
cruel life, just as some dawnings of compassion 


had made her understand how sweet goodness ; 


was. But with this woman existence was every- 
thing—she had enjoyed it so much; and with 





her fine constitution had years and years to 
come. This man had, doubtless, become accus- 
tomed to his dungeon; or, if he must die, it 
would be a relief. If she could only save him 
without hurting herself, how pleasant it would 
be to let that poor girl depart with all her warm 
hopes undisturbed. But, after all, nothing like 
what the child expected could come to pass. 
She would not find her father, but an old man, 
weak, blind, dazed, to whom this world would 
be a bitter novelty. The strength of manhood 
never could return to her victim, though a thou- 
sand daughters stood ready to lavish tenderness 
upon him. What was a life like this compared 
to hers! Even if democracy did not accomplish 
her death, it was sure to drive her back to Eng- 
land, a country which was like a prison to her. 
No, no, she had concluded. 

«“Zamara.” 

The dwarf approached her. 

‘‘Bring the dress in which I came back from 
England.” 

“Madame shall be obeyed.” 

Order the groom to have a horse saddled.” 

The dwarf bowed. 

“Say to that abominable woman that I am 
weary, and have a headache which nothing but 
rest and quiet will cure; on no account must 
any one approach my room.” 

“T will set a guard at the door, mistress.” 

“That is well. Now bring the dress; it was 
left in your keeping.” 

The dwarf went out almost smiling. He knew 
that his argument had prevailed over the 
scruples of the countess, who walked the room 
in a restless fashion still, but stern and setiled 
determination in her face. 

Directly Zamara came back, carrying a heavy 
bundle in his arms. 

“Shall I prepare to attend, madame!” he 
questioned, anxiously. 

“No; the people would recognize you on 
horseback, and I must ride with speed. Follow 
the directions I have given, and keep guard at 
the door; be vigilant and cautious.” 

“Does madame find it necessary to say that 
to Zamara?” 

“Perhaps not; but there is danger here— 
great danger; a word, a look, might betray me. 
You have examined the house, and know all its 
entrances?” 

“All; there is a back door leading to the 
stables. No matter bow fast it may be locked, 
you will find it ajar at any hour between this 
and to-morrow morning.” 

“Always on the alert! always anticipating 
my orders!” said the countess, patting him on 
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the head. At least, I have one faithful friend 
left.” 

Zamara lifted his dark eyes to the face she 
bent over him—they were full of tears. 

“There, there! we must not be children,” she 
“Go 


said, giving the little figure a gentle push. 
and order the horse to be saddled.” 

The dwarf disappeared, and instantly the 

_ door was bolted after him. When he came back, 
announcing himself with a respectful knock, a 
groom, undersized, and with the air of one who 
had at some period of his life been a lady’s page, 
stood upon the threshold. 

“Is the passage elear? Will no one see me 
go out?” 

“Everything is clear.” re 

Zamara glided away as he spoke, and pad | 
groom followed. Through a back door, only ; 
used by servants, across a yard strewn with } 
worn-out vehicles, empty boxes, broken bottles, } 
and refuse lumber, he led the way into the 
stables, where a horse stood caparisoned for } 
the road. 

The groom lifted himself to the saddle, and } 
bending down, whispered, 

“No sleep; watch and listen till I come back.” 

Zamara smiled till all his white teeth shone 
again; then laying a tiny‘hand on his bosom, 
he bent low, muttering, 

“Did Zamara ever sleep when his mistress 
was absent?” 

These words were lost in the clatter of hoofs, 
as horse and rider passed out of the stable. 
There was nothing. about this groom to draw 
particular attention; he might have belonged 
to any nobleman at this time in Versailles, and 
thus have passed unquestioned. A few turned 

; to look at him as his horse trotted leisurely 
through the town, wondering to whom he be- 
longed; but no one became really interested, 
and he passed away into the country unmolested. 

Some three or four miles along the road to 
Paris he saw two persons on horseback just be- 
fore him—a man and a woman, who seemed to 

_ be urging their unwilling steeds to unusual 
exertion. 

The groom touched his beast with the spur, 
aad in a few minutes brought himself alongside 
of the travelers. 

Marguerite, when she sawa stranger so near, 
drew the hood of dark silk over her face, and 
made a fresh effort to urge her horse forward. 
Monsieur Jaque turned in his saddls, looked 
keenly at the new comer, and once more gave 
his attention to the road. 


: “Rough roads,” observed the groom, address- 
ing Jaque. 








“Very!” answered Jaque, glancing at Mar- 
guerite with a sense of relief, as he saw that 
the hood had been drawn over her beautiful 
hair, and almost concealed her face. 

“Going toward Paris?” continued the groom. 

“Yes,” was the laconic reply. 

“Then, perhaps, you will not take it amiss if 
I offer to bear you company in these disturbed 
times; there is safety in numbers.” 

“We travel but slowly,” answered Jaque,} 
little pleased with the proposal, for every mo- 
ment that he spent alone with Marguerite was 
a grain of gold to him. “You seem better 
mounted than we are, and will find it hard to 
keep to our dull pace.” 

“TI think not; these rough roads fret my poor 
beast all the more because of his spirit; besides, 
the country between Versailles and Paris is 
not always free from highwaymen. I trust you 
have nothing very precious about you?” 

Marguerite raised a hand to her bosom and 
gave the groom a terrified glance from under 
her hood. The most precious thing on earth 
lay close to her heart—that order for her 
father’s release. 

Jaque gave no answer to this adroit ques- 
tion, but allowed the groom to talk on while he 
listened in sullen silence. 

After a few more efforts to be sociable and 
enter into conversation, the groom rode on, but 
now and then took a sweeping circuit back, keep- 
ing the two travelers in sight until they entered 
Paris. After that, he followed them at a dis- 
tance, saw them dismount, and took note of*the 
residence in which they disappeared. This 
object attained, the groom turned his horse 
and rode toward that portion of the city in 
which the Bastile stood, dark, grim, and ter- 
rible to look upon. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Mamma! Mamma! I have come! He is 
saved!” 

A woman started up, still and white as o 
ghost, from the dim shadows’ that had settled 
around her. She would not believe the joyful 
news. The very sound of a voice cheerful and 
ringing as that which startled the stillness of 
the room, had a thrill of mockery for her. She 
had been so long used to disappointment that 
joy fell away from her unrecognized. 

“‘Mamma! dear mamma! do you understand? 
I have spoken to the queen, the beautiful queen, 
and the king; so kind, so gentle! Oh, mamma! 
his goodness is unspeakable! To-morrow, one 


more night, and you will see my father!” 
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The woman gave a deep gasp, flung’ out her 
arms, and fell. to the floor. ingensible—the 
whitest living’ thing that.joy ever prostrated. 

“Qh! it has killed her! What can Ido? What 
can I do?” cried the Dove girl, appealing pite- 
ously to Jaque. 

“Give her air! Give hes water! We broke 
up the pain of her suspense too, suddenly,” 
answered Jaque, lifting the lady in his, arma, 
and laying her on the bed. ‘She was strong 
to battle against sorrow, but this good news has 
almost taken her life.” 

Marguerite flung open the’ windows, and 
brought a cup of water, with which; Jaque 
bathed that white face; ‘but it was very long 
before a faint breath proclaimed that the locked 
heart had commenced to beat again. 

‘‘Mamma! Mamma! Can you hear me?” 

The woman turned her: great eyes wistfully. 
upon that eager face. 

‘Let me tell you slowly; mamma, ,, Do not 
try to take it in all at once, but word by word.” 

All at once Madame Gosner sat upright, but 
she seemed like a person coming out of a dream, 
She swept the hair back from her,temples, 
threading it through her fingers, whispering, 

“There is white in it, He would not know 
me.” 

Then she turned slowly,toward Marguerite, 
and questioned her. ‘*You were saying, some- 
thing about Aim?—or is it.that I have dreamed?” 

She said this mournfully .and in doubt, not 
yet having come out of her bewilderment; but 
as her heavy eyes were uplifted to the girl’s 
face, they kindled under the: glow of happiness 
which met them in every beautiful feature. 

“Is it true? Did they give us hope?” 

‘‘Mamma, I have an order for his release.” 

“No! Tell it me again. I do not believe it— 
of course, I do not believe it, such words have 
mocked me so often; but you look as if it might 
be—and this man.. Ah! it is Monsieur Jaque; } 
tell me, monsieur, and I will believe, you, 
there really a hope?” 





and, all at once, burst, into a storm of tears. 
Thus she sat rocking to and fro, while the ice 
in her heart broke up and let the sunshine of a 
mighty joy shine. im.. When she lifted her face 
again it was wet, but radiant, Marguerite threw 
herself apon her knees before the transfigured 
woman. 

“You are beginning to believe, I see it in 
your face, I can feel it.in the heaving of your 
besom, in the trembling of your hands. Mamma, 
mamma! it is true.’ 

“I know; but. to-morrow seems so far off. 
Could we not go at once? After'so many years 
they might cut off an hour or two.” 

She appealed to Monsieur Jaque, who shook 
his head. 

«I should feel sure then?” she said, piteously. 

«Be sure, as itis; no one would deceive you.” 

‘*He might—I mean the king,” 

‘*Not'so. Louis is a kind man, lacking some- 
what in the courage to act; but'there is neither 
treachery or falsehood in him.” 

Madame Gosner drew a deep breath, and a 
look of forced resignation came'to her face. 

“Tt seems but a little time,’’'she said, ‘and I 
have waited so! long; but, these few hours seem 
harder to bear, than all the lost years.” 

«But they will soon,pass.” 

“Yes; and he will be here., You have seen 
him, monsieur? | Tell me, has imprisonment 
made him old as sorrow has left me?” 

ine aoe an old man that I saw in the dun- 
geon.” 

“Yet. my husband should have been in the 
prime of life; andJ, when he went away, mon- 
sieur, I was not much older than Marguerite, 
and.so like her.” 

Monsieur Jaque glanced at the lined and 
anxious face of the middle-aged woman, from 
which perpetual, grief. bad swept away all the 
bloom, and hardened the beanty into a sad ex- 
pression of endurance., Then his. eyes turned 


Is ; upon Marguerite, more lovely a thousand times 


than he had ever seen. her before; for the happi- 


“Dear lady, havea little patienge, iry and? nesa of success had left bloom upon her cheeks, 


compose yourself: 

will be here!” 
‘And you say this? To-morrow! Oh, mother 

of God! how I. have. prayed, worked, suffered, 


To-morrow your. husband 


Joy: 
so used to sorrow.” 

‘But a brighter day is coming,” 
sieur Jaque. 


said Mon- } 


believe it.” 


} time? 
and now my heart refuses to receive this great } 
It is so used to sorrow—oh, my friend! it} 


and lay like sunshine in the violet softness of 
her.eyes: The contrast struck him painfully. 
Was grief then so,much{ more powerful than 
How many women in France even then 
suffered as she had, done? , Was this to be a 
universal result? . Would oppression in the end 
destroy all the sweets.of. womanhood, by forcing 
a sex, naturally kind,and gentle, into resistance 


wilder and fiercer, because more cureasoning, 
‘“‘T cannot believe it. God help me, I cannot } 


than men ever waged on each other? 
These thoughts disturbed the man., In admit- 


The poor woman lifted both hands to her face, } ting the unnatural influence of women into their 
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revolutionary clubs, had they not already begun 
to, uproot all that was holy in social life? In 
order to gain liberty, were they not giving up 
religion, and trampling down all the beautiful 
influences of home-life?.. He looked at Margue- 


rite where she stood, in all the gentle purity of 


young maidenhood, wondering if she could ever 
be drawn into the vortex of those revolutionary 
clubs in which he/wag. @ leading spirit. Why 
not? Others as young, as lovely, and as good, 
had followed the ery of liberty and equality into 
places quite as dangerous and unnatural. Might 
not the time arrive when im the turmoil. and dis- 
organization of & government which France was 


“Yes, always with these women. I think the 
girl has bewitched you; my friend.’ 

Jaque made no answer, but his face flushed 
crimson as'he unlocked the door of his own room, 
and stood back for Mirabeau to enter, 

‘« Well, what have you that will give me plea- 
sure!” demanded the count, the moment they 
were alone. 

‘‘Nothing, my count; but I fear much that 
will anger you.” 

‘‘From that woman? Well, speak out. It will 
only be another rejection of the power that could 
save her.” 

Mirabeau refused a seat, and kept walking 


beginning to hate, even he might seize on any.{ rudely up and down the chamber like a wild 
help, and urge her, and creatures innocent and beast in its cage. While Jaque hesitated how to 
enthusiastic like her, into the surrender of } tell his story best, he,turned fiercely upon him. 


everything that makes a woman’s life beautiful, i 


in order to obtain that political liberty which 
France never knew how to use or keep. 


“Well, my, friend, has the, Austrian struck 
you dumb?”’ 
**No, count; but I can scarcely relate my in- 


Monsieur Jaque sat moodily in a corner of the } terview with a hope that you will understand it 
room, and thought these things over as Margue- }asIdid. The words were discouraging enough; 


rite knelt by her mother, and told her in detail 
all that had happened during her sojourn at 
Versailles. He saw that the narrative was more 
to convince the mother that her husband's re- 
lease was a reality than all his reasoning could 
have done. Once or twice he observed a faint 
smile quiver across that firm mouth, while Mar- 
guerite caught the infection as flowers meet the 
sunshine, and laughed while telling Dame Til- 
lery’s mishap. Jaque felt the influence of this 
low, rippling laugh, a sound he had never heard 
in that gloomy place before, and thought to him- 
self how naturally happiness brought, back all 
the soft, sweet traits of womanhood in these two 
persons. 

‘No, no!” he said, “from the strongest to the 
weakest, women should be the creatures of our 
care and protection. It is unnatural that they 
should struggle and fight for us—more unna- 
tural that we should assail them. Thank God 
that this great happiness will rescue this noble 
woman from the vortex toward which she was 
drifting! The moment her husband is free, I 
will myself take them across the frontier. In 
their old home they shall find rest while the 
storm bursts over France.” 

“‘Monsieur Jaque!” 





there was something in the king’s manner that 
convinced me of his wish to accept your help.” 

‘“‘No doubt. He’ has some little discernment; 
but the woman is guided entirely by her pre- 
judices. Tell me. what she said.” 

Jaque did tell him word for word; but he said 
nothing of the look of scornful pride that made 
each syllable so bitter. Mirabeau paused in his 
walk and listened. 

“And this was all?” he said, when Jaque 
paused, . ‘Why, man, this is better news than 
I expected—the woman leaves a loop-hole for 
the future; the stubborn pride would not all 
come down at once, but it is yielding. We must 
not speak discouragingly to my father, or all his 
generous plans may freeze up again. He hns set 
his proud, old heart.on making me the sovereign 
of the monarchy-and so it may be, Jaque; so 
it shall be.” 

“But the people—who shall save them?” ques- 
tioned Jaque, a little sternly; for, with all his 
fond admiration of the man, he could not blind 
himself to the sublime egotism of this speech, or 
the selfishness which inspired the man. 

Mirabeau turned suddenly ; the grand ugliness 
of his face was illuminated by a smile. 

“Will you never understand, my friend? 


Jaque started up and went to the door, which { When Mirabeau has saved the monarchy, be 


had been slightly opened. 
Mirabeau. 

“Come out, I would speak with you in your 
own room,” said the count, abruptly. “It seems 
to me you are never at home now.” 

“But you know where to find me,” said Jaqu, 
good-humoredly. 


It was the voice of 


will, in fact, be king. This haughty queen once 
at his feet the creature of his power, subdued by 
his genius, as many a woman, proud and self- 


° sufficient as she is, has been, who shall dare 
i oppose any reform he may decide upon for the 
‘ consolidation of his power, or the benefit of the 
{ people? Mirabeau is already made sovereign, 
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by his own will, of the great revolutionary - 


movement, which has terrified the Austrian 
into something like civility. A few months 
more and she shall implore his aid, seek his 
council; make his father the happiest man on 
earth, and give this irresolute, good-hearted 
king the quiet he so much craves.” . 

‘But the people—the clubs—the women of 
Paris? Remember how they worshiped Necker, 
yet he failed to satisfy them.” 

“Necker!” exclaimed Mirabeau, with infinite 
scorn in his voice. “A man of money, a 
financier, whom the insane populace expected 
to bring corn out of the parched earth by magic; 
failing in this, he had no resources within him- 
self by which to win the discoutented back 
again; but it is different with Mirabeau. His 
voice is persuasive, his will potent, his power 
over multitudes supreme; with his foot upon the 
throne, he will reach forth his hand to the 
people, and sustain their rights. You, my 


friend and foster-brother, shall be a connect- 
ing-link between Mirabeau and his old fol- 
lowers. Thus he will control the court, the 
assembly, and the populace.” 

“That would be a glorious combination, if 
it could be carried out,” said Jaque. 

“If,” repeated the count; **¢an you doubt it? 


Think what the pen and the eloquence of one 
man has accomplished already. Ah, Jaque! 
this idea of reaching the people through news- 
papers and pamphlets, was an inspiration of 
liberty. This is a power which we have learned 
how to wield with force, and which can be 
used in behalf of the throne as well as for the 
people.” 

“But not against the people, at least with my 
poor help,” said Jaque. 

Mirabeau turned upon him angrily. 

‘*Will you never understand that it is by the 
power of the people alone the monarchy can be 
sustained?” he said, in his rough, dogmatical 
way. “There is but one man living who can 
bring these great elements in harmony; be- 





own person the traditions of the past, but whose 
life and sympathies have been with the people. 
A man God-gifted with eloquence both of speech 
and with the pen; in short, a being who con- 
centretes in one existence two distinct and op- 
posing characters. Does France contain more 
than one man of whom you could say this, my 
friend?” 

**No; France has but one Mirabeau.”’ 

“Then have no fear, my friend, for on all 
sides our prospects are brightening. This coali- 
tion once made, and our good father opens his 
money-bags, then all this harassing anxiety 
about finance will be at an end. You did me 
good service with the old gentleman, my brother, 
though he did wince now and then, as the con- 
viction was forced upon him that we were in 
fact, as well as in sentiment, equals before the 
the people, in defiance of the blue blood of his 
ancestors. It was amusing to see how the old 
man’s prejudices rose against this simple fact. 
He did not comprehend that the people glory in 
having persons of the old pure descent advocat- 
ing their cause; while that old buffoon, the 
Due de Orleans, has seized upon the idea, and 
even now is using it against the king. If this 
old renegade only had brains, he might prove 
a dangerous man. As it is, he is sure to make 
some stupid blunder, from which even that 
clever woman, De Genlis, cannot save him; 
so the best wisdom is to leave him to work out 
his own ruin. This prince has ambition, and 
nothing else. Now tell me all that passed at 
Versailles.” 

Mirabeau had by this time exhausted his ex- 
citement, and sat down to listen. Monsieur 
Jaque informed him, in a few brief words, of 
all that had passed during the hours of his 
absence. When he had finished, the count 
arose and took his hat from the table. 

«Let us go and pay our respects to Madame 
Gosner,” he said. ‘It will be pleasant to con- 
gratulate her.” 

Monsieur Jaque arose reluctantly, and the 


cause it requires the union of two extremes in } two men went out together. 


the same person; a nobleman who carries in his ; 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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Ir.came to her heart, when its hopes, all crushed, 
Had faded away like the morn’s first blush ; 

It came when the bright tears had gathered slow— 
Those bitter tears which the lonely must know ; 
When the shad had gathered around her path, 
And clouds hung over the cherished home-hearth ; 
When pleasure had fled, in that trying hour, 

It was then it came with its magic power. 





B. HEATH. 


It bronght to her heart the dear memories old, 
And wakened that heart that had grown so cold; 
It came as light to the erring one, 

Who in doubt and darkness had struggled on ; 

As a sunny ray in some darkened cell, 

Where none but the wretched and hopeless dwell. 
Oh! those precious vwaords had a magic power, 
They were full of strength in that lonely hour. 





VARIETIES FOR THE 


MONTH. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


THE ad\ ent of Summer begins to make people 
think of watering-places. Already, ladies im 
our great cities are talking of Saratoga, New- 
port, Sharon, J Brangh, Cape May, and the 
White Moun As matter of health, those 
who live near th are. benefited by going, in 


summer, to the pills ‘or, to the interior, while 


those who reside in the istertie, away from the ; 

ocean, derive mew health and spirits, from 

spending a few week Beside the “boisterous 

deep.” At least, this is what the physicians say ; 

and such is also our experience, for it is change 

of air that is required, more than anything else. 
As appropriate for this time of the year, 
Vou. LVIL.—5 


therefore, we give a pretty bath- 

ing-dress and some appropriate 

watering-place toilets. A pretty 

bathing-dress is very rare, but 

the one we give is really ele- 

gant. It is made of striped blue- 

and-white serge, and trimmed 

with blue of a darker shade. 

The ‘bottines” are of canvas, 

bordered at the tops with blue, 

and have flexible leather soles. 

At the back of thejcap, to which 

a couple of blue streamers are 

generally attached, is an  \egmiiond designed 
to hold the bather’s back 

Our second engravi prebints a& very 

stylish evening-dress of pink poult de soie, 

shot with white; it is trimmed round the bot- 

tom with a flounce of Honiton lace, headed with 

a ruche of pink satin. This dress is looped up 
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in front and train-shaped 
at the back; a large bow of 
pink satin is placed half- 
way up the skirt. Under- 
. skirt of white satin, trim- 
med with a gathered flounce 
and a bouillon with a head- 
ing, the whole of the same 
material. QOpera-cloak of 
black satin, lined with crim- 
son, or any other suitable co- 
lor, trimmed with gold cord 
as seen in the engraving. 
This opera-cloak will be a 
suitable wrap, when going 
out to an evening-pérty, in 
summer. 
Next we give an ip-door 
toilet, with quite a new 
style of trimming, and one 
equally charming for @ 
dress of black silk, or for 
one of colored silk. The 
train alone is formed by 
four flounces, gradually de- 
vreasing toward the waist; 
the first flounce is finished 
off on each side by a rosette; 
the flounces are headed by 
a puff; the front part of the 
dress is quite plain, witha 
row of silk buttons. Plain; 
high bodice; coat-sleeves, 
trimmed with small flounces. 
The top one is placed up- 
ward; it is, indeed, remarkable, that this sum-, These, in addition to what we give in the 
mer, trimmings on the shoulders are all placed { front of the number, are the most noticeable of 
with the headings upward, and not falling back $ the new dresses for the month. They are all 
upon the sleeve, as it used to be last winter. favorite styles in Eurove. 





DESIGNS IN BERLIN WOOL FOR BAGS, SLIPPERS, ETC. 





NEW PATTERN FOR A NIGHT-CAP. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give here an engraving of a new style of ; Also an illustration of it, when off the head, o 
Night-Cap, as it appears when being worn. ; as to show how it may be made. 





BASQUINE FOR A YOUNG 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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70 DIAGRAM OF BASQUINE FOR A YOUNG MISS. 
Tus is a Basquine, with a Pelerine Garrick, On this page we give a diagram by which to 

for a young Miss of twelve or fourteen years ; cut out the basquine. 

of age. In the design, we give a back and A. Har or Front or Basquine. 

front view complete. -The bottom of the bas- B. ‘Hatr or Back or Basquixez: 
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C. Stpe-Prece or Back. 
D. Upper anp UnpEer Part or SLEEVE. 


quine is finished with a ‘flounce set on four } 
inches in depth, cut bias and bound with black } 
} E. Petertre Garrick. 


satin on the bottom. The pelerine is trimmed } 
This is a very seasonable, as well as a very 


to simulate three capes, with a serpentine braid ; 
above a binding of black satin. ? pretty, article of dress. 





COVER FOR MUSIC-STOOL, 
IN CROCHET APPLIQUE ON NET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Materrats.—Coarse net, boar’s-head cotton, 
No. 30, red marking cotton, black ingrain silk. 


No. 1 shows the entire cover much reduced in : 


size; No. 2 a part of the wreath in the proper 
size. The net foundation measures twelve and 
a quarter inches. 

For each of the large flowers ornamenting 
this round, commence with one hundred and 
eight stitches, close the last twelve in a ring, 
and crochet round them twenty-four double. 
Previously to working each stitch draw the 
loop always through the fourth following stitch 
of the chain, hanging free at the ring, so as to 
lay in curled picots at the ring. 
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2nd row: One double again in each double of 
the ring, working through the whole stitch, and 
between them seven chain, in order to form one 
of the outer picots; by these the finished flower 
is afterward fastened firmly with red stitches 
on the net. 

The inner ring is fastened on the net with 
white, and consists of a calyx of stamens formed 
with tufts of thread, in the same manner as the 
well-known woolen balls, with skeins of thread 


4 


of thirty threads thick, tied round at regular - 


distances and cut in separate balls. 


.7 
For the small flowers make a chain of eighty- 


one stitches, close eight of these in a ring, work 
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COVER FOR MUSIC-STOOL. 





round them sixteen double, and inclose the chain 
in the same manner as for the larger ones. For 
each double leaf make a chain of twelve or four- 
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teen stitcues, work double round them. The 
slightly bent shape is given in sewing them on 
with black silk, which also forms the veins. 
The fringe for the outer trimming, represented 
in No. 8, consists principally of crochet picots 
containing five chain, and one double in the first 
of these. Crochet always eleven of these picots 
in one row; then reckoning the last as the point 
of one of the bunches of fringe, work upon the 
remaining ten, ten more picots back, looping 
each middle double-stitch in the chain taken up 
by the double of the picot of the first row; six 
chain form the joining to the next fringe bunch, 
the three first picots of which are joined on by 
single instead of three chain to the three upper 
picots of the finished fringe. When the fringe 
is sufficiently long, join it by the last pattern to 
the round, crochet five double round the six 
‘chain at the joining of the separate patterns; 
and for the upper conclusion work a picot row, 
containing alternately one picot and one double 
in every other stitch of the preceding row. The 
fringe measures five inches in length, and the 
tufts are two threads thick, tied on as shown in 
the design; and the heading is carefully sewn 
The 





to the edge of the net, as shown in No. 1. 
; little leaves extending from the fringe are orna- 
} mented with picots; the larger contains six, the 
smaller four picots on each side. 





HANDKERCHIEF-BOX, WITH PIN-CUSHION TOP. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tuts box is made of deal, and measures ten ; in illustration. The sides of the box are covered 
inches square, and three inches and a half deep. ‘ on the outside by a quilling of blue satin ribbon. 
The inside of the box, and the outside of the lid ; Round the edge of the outside and inside sew 
are covered with quilted blue glace sik; five { on a ruche of narrower satin ribbon. Fasten a 
squares in Cluny are fastened on the cover. On } button in front to correspond with the loop. 
the outs‘de of the cover, where the outer and } At the sides the lid is fastened on the top by 
inner coverings are joined together, sew on fine } means of narrow ribbon. The top forms a pin- 
olue silk braid; make a loop in front, as seen ‘ ‘ cushion. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE, 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
INTRODUCTIONS AT PARTIES, even at dinuer-parties, are 


ceasing to be the fashion, At least, in many houses, both. 


in Philadelphia and in New York, it has been the custom for 
the past year not to introduce people. The new fashion 
comes to us from abroad. We notice it in order to con- 
demn it. People who live permaneutly in New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Boston, and who go.out much in society, geuer- 
ally know each other, at least by sight, or know something 
about each other, which answers all ordinary social pur- 
poses. They arrive, at any rate, at séme superficial’ know- 
ledge of the exterior of the chief men and women whom 
they meet, and learn to know them, as it were, by head 
mark, But, after all, to kaow who every one is, is quite 
impossible even for such devotees; and to visitors, te whom 


all the world is not known, the effect produced by the habit. 


of non-introduction must be perfectly bewildering 

Besides the visitors from the country, there are also 
people with whom the, claims of society are not. made mat- 
ters of paramount importance, but who yet desire, occasioh- 
ally, to enter into the world, Both these sets of people are 
lost at an evening-party under the present arrangement. 
Unless they recogulze one br two friends, they have no one 
with whom they cap converse, After all is said, too, about 
the pleasure of séeing one’s friends, it must be allowed that 
we go into society with the hope of seeing new faces and 
getting to know fresh people, rather than with the inten- 
tion of simply meeting all the people with whom we were 
quite well acquainted before. Of couse, it may be said that 
people who meet in society and know that there tireto be 
no introductions, ought to take it for granted that all the 
people present are persons whom they would like to know. 
if they do not, and that conversations should go on accord- 
ingly. They ought to do so, ind sed, but practically they do 
nething of the kind;.and one result is that in the inter- 
course of society pegple really make fewer, instead of more 
numerous, acquaintances than under the old system, 

Ladies are the chief sufferers by this plan. There are not 
many among them who, finding themselves in a society 
where few or none of the members were personal acquaint- 
ances, could summon up heart of grace to approach and 
enter into conversation with others. It is very well to say 
they might, but the fact is they donot. Besides, it spoils 
the zest of conversation not to know to whom we are 
speaking; to have no special mode of address, and no ready 
means of identification of our interlocutor with any one of 
the people whom we desire to become acquainted with, and 
whom we know to be present. At dinner-parties, especially, 
this habit of not introducing persons is particularly absurd. 
You sit, perhaps, for two or three hours, at the side of a 
lady whom you do not know, and who, for all you can tell 
to the coutrary, may think you impertinent if you address 
her. Really, this habit of i 2 foreign , when 
they have no applicability to our own social institutions, is 
going too far. Fashionable Americans are fast becoming— 
we must use the phrase, though we do not like it—unmiti- 
gated snobs, 


Tea IN Russta is made by putting the tea-leaves into a 
tea-pot, and pouring boiling water over them. After stand- 
ing two minutes, the beverage is poured out into glass tum- 
blers placed on glass saucers, and is sweetened with sugar 
and flavored with a slice of lemon. No milk is used. Being 
left to stand longer than ¢wo minutes is supposed to impair 
its flavor, by bringing out the coarser qualities of the leaves. 
Made this way the tea has a clear and sparkling appearauce 
when were out into the tumbler. 
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Runnixe up Srairs is as healthy a method of exercise ag 
can be taken. It sends the air to the remotest branches of 
the windpipe and to the air-cells, distending them to their 
fullest capacity, and thus greatly promotes lung develup- 
ment, and wards off consumption from the narrow-chested 
and sedentary, Such a feat, performed at three regular 
times every day,, together with some pumping operation, 
would cause @ physical dévelopmetit of the chest in a tew 
voskh oF seme of ‘most, which getual measurement 

ly demonstrate ; Pr the advantage 
over Samia and*out-door Walls, in that it 
can be attendéa to“6very day, rain oy shin, cold or hot, 
and withont, c any money. ,It is to be hoped that 
many an invalid hae Pwillnote the sugges- 
tion and practice upon it. K Bning slowly, and daily 
going faster, you can soon p Stairs, two at a time. 


Of course, the exercise will not suit all, especially ail 


“women; and it*is ‘hurtfal to. people with leart- 
disease. But most persons” will find themselves greatly 
benefited by it, if taken es discretion. 


Becomine Siirwesndavenies's to say, are worn by very few 
women. One can see in almost any store the sort of bounets 
which would suit'to a ‘nicety; but they are either left un- 
bought, or are worn by women for whom they were never 
intended, When a man goes into a bonnet store, and ex- 
amines the various devices which are exhibited around him, 
he wonders that a woman is ever seen with a bonnet on 
which does not set her face off to advantage. But a dark 
woman Will.stick a monstrous green bonnet upon her head, 
or a fair woman will wear red, or a sallow woman yellow, 
and never think that she is doing herself an injury, and the 
public, who are obliged to look upon her, a wrong. The 
ribbons or trimming are often in shocking contrast with the 
color of her dress. It may be said that some people have 
no eye for harmony of color, but those who do possess the 
gift seldom have the courage to follow their own ideas, 
They take what is recommended to them in the store. 

ALPHABET FoR MakkING.—In the front of the number, we 
give the first half of an Alphabet for Marking, printed in 
colors. The rest of the Alphabet, with numerals from one 
to ten, will be published-in the August issue. Work the 
outlines in chain-stitch with black sewing-silk ; fill in with 
Turkey red working-cotton in satin-stitch; stuffing the 
letter well- before doing the over-stitch. Work all the 
black in chain-stitch, making the solid parts by working 
the chain-stitch close...This is.the only Magazine, remem- 
ber, that gives these colored patterns. 


A VaLuasLe SscrET.—The unpleasant odor produced by 
respiration is the source of vexation to persons who are 
subject to it. Procure some compound spirits of ammonia, 
and place about two tablespoonfuls in a basin of water. 
Washing the face, hands, aud arms with this, leaves the 
skin as clean, neat and fresh as one could wish. The wash 
is perfectly harmless, and yery cheap. It is recommended 
on the authority of an experienced physician, and it ought 
to be tried, at least, by all those whose persons are so offen- 
sive in this respect. 

Ir 1s Never roo Late to subscribe for this periodical. 
“Home is not home,” a lady writes, “without Peterson's 
Magazine.” : 

Forotve, put Atso Forcet—To remember injuries is not 
Christian-like. Forget, as well as forgive. 
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A New Votome of this Magazine begins with the present Leonora Casaloni. By T. A. Trollope. 1 vol., 12 mo- 
number. This will afford a good opportunity to subscribe, § Philada: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers —Those who have been 
especially to those persons who do not wish the back num- { delighted, as we have, with “Gemma,” “Marietta,” and 
bers. New subscribers, however, who prefer to begin with } “ Beppo,” will be glad to have another Italian novel by the 
the January number; can be accommodated, as back num- { same author. The pictures of life in Italy, as drawn by 
bers for the current year are always kept on hand. Trollope, are as charming as they are true. In the present 

co work, the description of the basilica of St. John of Lateran, 

Ir You Travet, be civil and accommodating to all. No- at Rome, of the hills on the sea-coast where Leonora 
thing betrays your character more quickly than your be- § Jived, and of the wild passes of the Appenines through which 
havior when traveling in crowded cars, Ceasare traveled, are among the most vivid things of their 
ane kind in fiction. The character of Gobbo is quite an original 
one, and the poor fellow strangely enlists our sympathies, 
The volume is printed in very handsome style, 

— Hans Breitmann About Town. With Other New Ballads. 

Crus Sunscrinens, by remitting one dollar, can have the } », cyaries G, Leland. 1 vol. 8 vo.“ Philada: T. B. Peter- 
“Star of Bethlehem.” We make this offer 1n reply to numer- ; son & Brothers.—This is a second series of the “ Hans Breit- 
ous requests. nto aie mann’s Ballads,” and contains an entirely new set of these 
$ humorous productions. It is printed on tinted paper, ina 

very elegant manner. We refer to our notice of these bal- 
lads, in the May number, for our opinion of them in detail. 


, Agnes Wentworth. By E. Foxton, 1vol.,12mo. Philada: 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. J. B. Lippincott @ Co—We have here a new novel by the 


. f “ Herman,” and “Sir Pavon and’St. Pavon,” works 
' the First Ni Publisher ¢ author o ¥, . 
nc as i he Dy Gama: | wy hye ow ¢ which attracted a good deal of attention when they first 


“Tae Best AND Most ACCEPTABLE MAGAZINE published in 
this country,” says the Valley (Va.) Courier, “is Peterson's. 
It is our favorite of all such works published anywhere.” 





Ay Opportunity, once Lost, is never recovered, Life isa 
railroad train and stops for no laggards. 





Middle States. By Horutio Gates Jones. 1 vol., 8 vo, 3 z “ - “ % 
Philada: King & Baird—This is ah address, originally ree Agnes Wentworth” shows a marked advance, 
read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and 3 
since published by a resolution of that Association. It isa 


even on these. We curdially commend it to the novel-reading 
public. Like all the books of this house, it is printed in 


well-written memoir of Andrew Bradford, one of the very superior style. 


early printers of Pennsylvania, and the first person to Notes, Critical, Explanatory and Practical, on the Book of 
* start a newspaper in the Middle States. The family of } Psalms. By Rev. Albert Barnes. 3 vols.,12 mo. New York: 
Bradfords was a family of printers, Audrew’s father was a } Harper d Brothers.—This is by the author of “ Notes on the 
printer, in both New York and Philadelphia: his mother 3 New Testament,” “Lectures on the Evidences of Chris- 
was the daughter of a London printer, quite eminent in the § tianity,” etc., etc., one of the ablest of the commentators on 
time of the Commonwealth; and Andrew hiniself was a } Holy Scripture. 
prominent printer in Philadelphia for nearly half a century The Girls of Feversham, By Florence Maryatt. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
He printed the first edition of the laws of the colony, and ~  é : ; k , 
ait 4 Boston: Loring.—This is the last and best of Mies Maryatt's 
subsequently a second edition, besides various books of a he roles, he 
; novels, It forms one of that popular series, “ Loring’s Rail- 
lighter character. His journal, the Mercury, was ably con- } Sineoue Vand-eninen in. at thin desiod tt thadear cities 
ducted, and held its own, éven after Franklin started a rival way o> : mF J thi 
to it. Andrew Bradford was a leading citizen of his day and eamaaesaieds 
place. He was a vestryman in Christ Church for many The Cloud on the Heart. By A. S. Roe. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
years, and a member of the City Council, both offices indicat- $ New York: G. W. Carleton—We are glad to welcome Mr. 
ing a much higher social position than they would now. Mr. { Roe back to the field of fiction. His earlier novels were 
Jones is a Vice President of the Historical Society, and § all good of their kind, sensible, honest, realistic, full of 
already favorably known to the literary public; but in this $ local color. We consider this last fiction his best, 
excellent memoir he has added to his reputation; for nothing Only Temper. By Mrs. C.J. Newby. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: 
of the kind could be done in better taste. Turner Brothers d& Co—A very readable novel, printed 
The Malay Archipelago, By Alfred Russel Wallace, 1 } in double-column octavo, and forming number eight of 
vol. 12 mo. New York:+Harper & Brothers—This author } “ Turners’ Select Novels.” 
has already written two very excellent works, “Travels Mark, the Match Boy. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 1 vol, 
on the Amazon and Rio Negro,” and “Palm Trees of the $16 mo. Boston: Loring—A well-written story for boys, 
Amazon.” In the volume before us, he devotes himself to neatly printed and bound. It forms the third in the “ Rag- 
& group of islands, of which very little is popularly known: ged Dick Series,” 
that Malay Archipelago which includes Borneo, Java, Su- It Is Never Too Late To Mend. By Charles Reade. 1 vol, 
re and Celebes: a terra incognita, comparatively, even 8vo. New York: Harper & Brothers—A cheap edition of 
= the nineteenth century, As Mr, Wallace well says, in } 4, of the best of Reade’s novels. The story, to a certain 
is title-page, this Archipelago is the Jand of the Orangutan 
Pv the Bird of Paradise: we may add, of wonderful trees, 
the famous Upas i 
yet suggest “ =a pie aot iver —_—s a Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A sory: for young children. It is 
is one of the freshest we have read for years. We have ; °"° of the “Dotty Dimple Series. 
devoured it, in fact, with something of the same ardor with 3 Farming by Inches. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Loring.—Tn- 
which we used to devour the narratives of the earlier navi- $ tended to show the advantages of science and brains as ap- 
gators, in our boyhood, long ago... The work is full of valu- { plied to agriculture. Very will written. 
able information, however, as well as of stirring incident } Kathleen. By the author of “Raymond's Heroine.” 1 vol., 
and novel adventure. It is neatly printed and bound, and { 8 ve. New. York: Harper & Broticrs.— Hardly an improve- 
is profusely illustrated. $ ment on the earlier work by the same sathor. 
Salt-Water Dick, By May Mannering. 1 vol. 16 mo. The Ark of Elm Island. By Rev, E. Kellogg. 1 vol., 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A story for juveniles, well written, ; 16 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A tale for boys, very well 
and making part of the “ Helping-Hand Series.” é told, forming one of the “Elm Island Stories.” 


extent, turns on convict life. 
Dotty. Dimple at School, By Sophie May. 1 vol., 24 mo, 
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Mrs. Any 8S. Stepuens’ Novets are published by T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, No. 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
bound in paper cover, as follows: 

Curse of tiold, - - - $1 50 
Mabel’s Mistake, - 1 60 
Doubly False, - 1 50 
The Soldier's Orphans, 
Silent Struggles, - 
The Wife's Secret, - 
The Rejected Wife, 
Mary Derwent, - 
Fashion and Famine, 
The Old Homestead, 
The Heiress, - = - 
The Gold Brick, - 50 

Ur, bound in cloth, at, $1.75 each. receipt of the § 
money, T. B. Peterson & Brothers will send, post-paid, a » 
copy of either of the above to any address. 


Tur Mason & Hamu Ongay Company, even with their 
immense factory, are barely able to supply the demand for 
their celebrated instruments, though they finish and deliver 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty Organs every 
week. It is part of their system to print their lowest prices, 
which are fixed and invariable. | 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR, ‘ 
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They sell always at smallest remunerative profits; and as 
cost, of production is diminished by invention of new ma- 
chinery, prices are reduced, They send their circulars, with } 
full particulars, free of charge, to any one desiring them; and } 
they contain a great amount of information which must be 
of importance to any one thinking of buying an Organ. 

Five Hunprep Svirs.—Miss 8. H. Alexander, of Newbern, 
Va., writes :—* We have had our Wheeler & Wilson machine 
for ten years; have made five hundred suits of heavy cloth 
upon it, quite a number of tents—which is very heavy work 
—a quantity of family sewing, from the finest material to 
the coarsest, and never spent a cent for repairs. I have 
seen a great many other machines, but would not now ex- 
change mine for any other.” 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this periodical at reasonable 
rates. “Peterson” is the most valuable vehicle in the } 
United States for advertising, for it has a larger circulation ; 

$ 
> 





than any other Magazine, and goes to every town, village, 
and cross-roads in the Nation. For terms, etc., address 
Parerson’s Macazine, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


“Tae Curse or Gorn,” says the Philadelphia Press, “is ; 
Mrs. Stephens’ best story, after ‘Fashion and Famine,’ } 
which, after many years, we remember with pleasure.” It ; 
is published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut ; 
street, Philadelphia. Price, in cloth, 1.75: in paper covers, ; 
$1.50. 

Bota a Necessity anp Luxury.—The Doylestown (Pa.) ? 
Democrat says:—“The writers for ‘Peterson's Magazine’ } 
are of acknowledged merit, standing foremost in their rank, ; 
as first-class American authors. Such a periodical cannot ’ 
fail of being a success, for it is both a necessity and a 
luxury.” 





MUSICAL CORNER. 

How to Sina Battaps.—After all, it is the well sung bal- } 
lad that gives the most universal pleasure in the home } 
circle. It is the ballad that moves the sympathies and > 
enchains the attention of the majority of bearers. Few ) 
amateurs can hope to sing Italian music in a manner that } 
shall satisfy ears accustomed to the singing of the great > 
operatic “ Stars ;” but those who, by the aid of taste, feeling, ‘ 


and exp ion, can d in giving full interpretation to 
an English, Irish; or Scotch song or ballad, may rely upou 
finding attentive and delighted listeners even among the 
most zealous of opera habitues. 

Vocal solos may be divided into two classes—songs and 
ballads, Songs may be sacred or secular: but they do nuvi, 
of necessity, embody a story. It may even be questioned 
whether they must, of necessity, be expressed in words. 
The song of the nightingale calls in no aid of language; but 
it is a song, and one of the best of songs, nevertheless, The 
famous variations to Rode’s air, the glory and delight of 
florid vocalists, though executed upon the open sound of A, 
with never a word in it from beginning to end, is in the 
same way a song. A Song, however, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the word, is an expression of feeling or sentiment 
in verse, unallied to any dramatic or narrative interest. A 
Ballad, on the contrary, embodies some story or legend. To 
take two instances, familiar to’every reader—Waller's ex- 
quisite-lines, beginning “Go, lovely rose,” offer one of the 
best specimens of the genus Song, while Professor Kings- 
ley's well-known “Three Fishers” may fairly stand as our 
representative of the Ballad. 

The first step toward singing a ballad should be a careful 
study of the words. These should be considered from every 
point of view, and read aloud with every effort to give them 
full expression, either by retarding or hurrying, raising or 
lowering the voice, in accordance with the sentiments of 
the story. When the best interpretation—or, as it is tech- 
nically called, the best “reading”—of the poem has been 
decided upon, the singer has then to study the resources 
and capability of the melody, and to practice till she suc- 
ceeds in singing the words with precisely those same dra- 
matic and sensational effects of utterance which she em- 
ployed when reading them aloud. But to do this is by no 
means easy. It is often difficult to pronounce a harsh- 
sounding word on a high note. It sometimes happens that 
the very word which should be delivered with most power 
falls upon the weakest note of the singer's voice. Grating 
consonants must often be softened down, Vowels must 
sometimes be made the most of. Sibillants, above all, re- 
quire the most dexterous treatment. For these, and a 
hundred similar emergencies, the ballad-singer must be 
always prepared, The art of taking breath is also of con- 
siderable importance. Only the merest tyro would, of 
course, take breath in the middle of a word; but to avo#l 
this one error is not enough. The singer must be careful 
never to take breath in a way that breaks the flow ef a 
sentence, or interrupts the sense of the words. The poem, 
whether read or sung, must be respected above all else; for 
to sing, be it remembered, is but to recite vocally. A good 
singer punctuates by taking breath judiciously. There are, 
of course, passages in some ballads where, in order to give 
the effect of strong passion, such as hope, terror, joy, 
despair, the singer finds it necessary to let the breath come 
and go in that fluttering, intermitting way, which, in cases 
of real emotion, is caused by the accelerated action of the 
heart. Again, there are occasions when the voice seems to 
fail from emotion, and where the words are interrupted by 
pauses, or broken ‘by repressed sobs. Effects of this kind, 
when skillfully indicated rather than broadly expressed, 
give immense charm to the rendering of a pathetic ballad ; 
provided always that they are not indulged in too fre- 
qnently. 

The efforts of every singer shon!d be bounded by the 
capabilities of her voice. She shonld know her own voice 
thoroughly, its strong and weak points, its shoals and 
quicksands, its utmost limits. Those who attempt to strain 
the voice beyond its natural compass inevitably sacrifice 
expression and accentuation to an unwise ambition. The 
consciousness of effort is fatal to that self-possession, that 
ease of delivery, and that freedom of thought, without which 
it is impossible to express deticate shades of meaning, oF 
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the fluctuations of emotion. Nor is this all. The singer 
who attempts to force her voice beyond its own natural 
limits, can only gain compass at the expense of sweetness 
and strength. For every high or low note unduly acquired, 
{the whole middle register is made to suffer. Her voice, thus 
impoverished, is also less durable. It becomes, ere-long, 
thin, quavering, and unreliable, and finally deserts her 
some years sooner than it would have done with fair play 
aud commonly careful treatment. 

Finally, every singer should be able to play her own ac- 
companiment. Granted that she has a mother or sister 
always at hand, trained to the work, thoroughly familiar 
with every song she sings, and prepared beforehand for 
every shade of expression; still there must come occa- 
sions when this alter ego is missing, and when the singer 
must either play for herself or trust to the tender mercies 
of an unaccust 1 panist, or be silent altogether. 
That she should be able to play for herself is, of course, the 
one thing needful and desirable; and if she cannot do this, 
she had far better choose the latter alternative, and not sing 
at all. She may, however, rely upon it, that (excepting 
only, perhaps, the professor whose pupil she is, and who, 
having taught her the song, is competent to lead her) she 
is, at all times and under all circumstances, her own best 
accompanist. No one else can so well know when to bear 
up her voice by playing loudly, when to play softly, when 
to hurry, when to loiter. No one else can be in such entire 
sympathy with her, There is, of course, a class of songs 
(as the Italian bravura or the more florid sacred song of 
Mandel) in which the singer can only command sufficient 
breath by standing upright, and having nothing else to do 
or think of but attack and overcome difficulties of elaborate 
execution; but our business on the present occasion is with 
the Bailad, and not the operatic scena, 








THE GARDEN. 


Tue PLEASURES OF GARDEN:NG.—It is not to be denied that 
there is great satisfaction to be derived from the skillful 
labors of others, and much gratification obtained by having 
a regular gardener; but let those who have gardens, and yet 
cannot afford this luxury, comfort themselves by the thought 
that the actual enjoyment of gardening, as of most other 
pursuits, is greater in proportion to the pains we have per- 
sonally taken in it. 

The love of work for work’s sake is not common, but 
something resembling this is undoubtedly one of the sources 
of much healthy enjoyment. Show us a person who does 
like work, of whatever nature, mental or mechanical, who 
puts his heart and his mind into it, and who is not satisfied 
unless he has done it as well as he can, and we will show 
you a happy man or woman. 

So, among the many advantages a garden brings with it 
the gratification of this healthy love of work is not the 
least; where this love is not, the sooner it is acquired the 
better, and few pursnits help on the acquisition so well as 
gardening. If it extends from this pleasant occupation to 


more serious and naturally irksome work, so much the ; 
better. The same rule applies to dull, dry, uninteresting } 


work of every kind. The true plan for making it pleasant 
is to endeavor to do it (whatever it is) as perfectly as pos- 
sible. No one was ever yet interested in work who did it 
any way; for not only is the result of such careless labor 
most unsatisfactory, so that it is often labor lost, but the 
work itself is insufferably tedious. But set to with a will, 
resolve and endeavor to do it neatly and completely, to 
make your work look well, to make it finished work, and, 


whether yon will or not, you will feel an interest in it while § 
doing it, and a pleasure in contemplating it when done, « 


utterly unknown to the slovenly worker. 
“In all labor there is profit.” 11 may be added, that in 


{ almost all labor there may be pleasure, if we do it well and 


} are not overtasked, for then, alas! 
; “Labor dire it is and weary woe.” 


There is a certain charm to most people in the mechanical 
part of their work ; they like doing it, they cannot tell why, 
even where it is so purely mechanical as to leave the mind 
free to follow its own fancies, The fingers seem to feel 
pleasure in being employed; and no one who has ever tried 
the experiment can deny the fact, that, when suffering 
under anxiety, aye, or even in sorrow, they have found 
; more relief of mind from some work of the hand than they 
; could derive from attempts to occupy and employ the mind. 
Any gardening work takes a high rank among the effica- 
; 


| 


cious means of soothing and occupying a harassed mind; 
and it would be ungrateful, indeed, to Him who “ gives us 
all things richly to enjoy,” not to acknowledge His goodness 
in thus making work ¢o often an alleviation of our cares, 
and also in granting us the means of recreation and relief 
that such pleasant labor confers. I have rambled off from 
the subject of our garden to the delights of hearty work, but 
I will allow myself the pleasure of an extract to my subject. 

“Yes, we should all have our work to do; work of some 
kind. I do not look upon him as an object of compassion 
who finds it in hard manual Jabor, so long as the frame is 
not overtasked, and springs after rest with renewed vigor 
to its toil, Hard labor is a source of more pleasure ina 
great city, in a single day, than all which goes by the espe- 
cial name of pleasure throughout the year. We must all 
‘ have our task. We are wretched without it.” 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Ba Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper, 
BARON BRISSE’S RECEIPTS. 
Valenciennes Rice.—Heat half a pint of good olive-oil, or 

half a pound of fresh butter, in a sauce-pan, until a slight 
$ vapor arises; then throw in half a pound of large rice and 

some pieces of veal or poultry, or even clams, taking care that 
$ the fragments are of small dimensions. Add chopped onions, 
; tomatoes, and sweet peppers, if yon have them, a pinch of 
3 powdered saffron, a little chopped parsley, salt and pepper, 
? and a clove of garlic, if you like it; leave it ten minutes, 
3 then pour about a pint of water in the sauce-pan, and cover 
‘ itup. The rice will soon swell, and after half an hour or 
; three-quarters at the most, the water will have disappeared. 

Then throw all into a colander, skim off the oil which has 
{ not been absorbed; turn out the rice, which will now be 

of a fine yellow, upon a dish, place this dish in a hot oven 
> @ moment to brown the surface, and serve it, accompanied 
} with lemons, which each guest may use at his pleasure. 
$ Fried Clams—Melt a Inmp of butter in a sauce-pan; stir 
in a little flour; add a little raw ham, hashed, some slices 
$ of onions, two or three chopped mushrooms, pot-herbs, and 
} a head of cloves; moisten with broth, and put over the fire; 
; let it stew half away; pass through the colander, warm it 
over, thicken with the yolks of two eggs, withdraw it from 
the fire, and keep this sauce, which should be pretty 
thick, hot. Take the clams from their shells and dip them 
$ one by one in the warm sance; put them to cool separately ; 
: fry them carefully, one by one also, until they are nicely 
g browned; pile them up on a dish and serve. A garnish of 
’ fried parsley is the best ornament for this dish of clams, 
é which I can recommend to my readers. 
$ To Improve Maccaroni.—While the water is boiling in 
which the maccaroni cooks at its ease, and at the moment 
you think it is done, throw into the sauce-pan a large glass 
of cold water, and take it immediately from the fire. This 
$ fresh water has the effect of hardening the paste of the mac- 
‘ caroni and renewing.its consistence, 
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Fresh Codfish a la Hollandaise.— After having emptied and ; To Preserve Fruits without Sugar—Currants, damsons, 
scraped the cod, wipe it, put a handful of coarse salt in the } and plums, are excellent. We have kept these two years, 
interior, sprinkle both sides with fine salt, and let it lie thus } and they bave been as good as though just gathered from 
several hours in a cool place. Before cooking, tie the head, > the garden. Boil the fruits in the usual way. Have ready 
make some incisions in the back, put it to soak in fresh ; jars or wide-mouthed bottles, which have been beld over a 
water, place it afterward in a fish-kettle, pour boiling salt } vapor, caused by throwing a little flour of sulphur ou your 
water over it, and put it on the fire until it comes to a boil. stove; then, while the vapor is still in the jar, fill up with 
Withdraw the fish-kettle without allowing it actually to } the fruit as hot as possible, till within three inches of the 
boil, and let it keep at this temperature for three hours. } top; then stick three little wax vesta matches into the fruit, 
During this time boil twenty potatoes in some of the liquor. } leaving the phosph ends standing up about an ‘inch, 
To serve, put the fish on a dish, »-ck upward, peel the pota- > when the bladder is damped and ready to use, set fire to the 
toes, surround the fish with them, mingled with parsley, and } matches, and tie over quickly while still burning; when the 
send it to table accompanied with a sauce-boat of melted > air is exhausted the fire dies out. We have never known 
butter seasoned with salt, pepper, grated nutmeg, and } fruit done in this. way to fail, 
lemon-juice or a dash of vinegar. Excellent Receipt for Bottling Fruit.—To nine pounds of 
White Sauce.—This is fine for asparagus or artichokes. } fruit put five pounds of white sugar, when it comes to a 
Put in a little sauce-pan three or four raw yolks of eggs, six ; boil. Boil ten minutes. Be careful to stir the fruit as little 
tabl fuls of oli il, (or butter,) salt, pepper, and a } as possible, not to bruise it. Pour into an earthenware ves- 
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pinch of nutmeg; heat some water in a sauce-pan larger ; sel to cool, When cold, put in wide-necked bottles, cover 
than the first, and when it is just too hot to wear the hand, } with a bladder. Gooseberries, black currants, red currants, 
dip the former into it, and stir the eggs and oil briskly with } and raspberries, mixed, made last year, you can hardly tell 
a wooden spoon. This sauce should never get much more 3} from fresh fruit. The receipt for currants, currants and 
than tepid; if the surrounding water is hot enough to cook 5 raspberries, and plums of all kinds, are specially recom- 
the yolks, they will, of course, not mingle with the oil. } mended. 
When intimately mixed, take out the sauce-pan and serve To Candy Fruit.—Take one pound of best loaf-sugar, dip 
the sauce. each lump into a bowl of water, and put the sugar in a pre- 
Waffles —With two fresh eggs, half a pound of flour, $ serving-kettle. Boil it down until clear, and in a candying 
quarter of a pound of sifted-sugar, two slices of butter, } state. When sufficiently boiled, have ready the fruits you 
melted in a little milk, and some drops of orange-flower { wish to preserve. Large, white grapes, oranges separated 
water, compose a batter well mixed, containing no lumps, > into small pieces, or preserved fruits, taken out of their. 
and which ropes in pouring. Heat your waffle-iron, grease } syrup and dried, are nice, Dip the fruits into the prepared 
it inside with butter, fill it with the batter, close it and re- } sugar while it is hot, then put them in a cold place; they 
turn to the fire, browning the waffle on both sides. After } soon become hard. 
being assured that it is of a good color, take it out and keep ; Peel Preserved in Syrup.—Choose and prepare the peel as 
hot until the moment of serving. ¢ for candied orange and lemon, and make them a syrup with 


Fried-Bread.—Slices of toasted bread, dipped in milk or 3 the proportion of two pounds of, sugar to a pint of water. 


wine, and fried in honey, are excellent. ‘Then, instead of } Let the peels boil in this over a slow fire for half an hour. 
calling them “fried-bread,” they are torejas, an excellent } Then pack them close in a jar, pour the syrup over them, 
Epanish delicacy, I canassure you. Please understand there } and tie the jar down with a bladder. We can answer for 
is neither butter nor lard. Simply melt the honey ina pan, } this being capital for using soon, but we do not know 
and when it is very hot, put in the bread, which is served } whether the syrup will keep through the summer. 
hot also, after becoming nicely browned, and without sugar, To Preserve Pine-Apple.—Cut the pine-apples into slices 
recollect, Lovers of honey can take notice. about half an inch thick, put them into a jar, make a syrup, 
PRESERVES AND JELLIES, using half a pound of sugar to a pint of water, and let it 
Rhubarb-Jelly—Take a sufficient quantity of freshly- simmer quietly till dissolved. Let it stand a day, and then 
gathered red rhubarb to fill a large jar; it must be} Pour it cold over the fruit; after a short time take it away, 
thoroughly washed, but care must be taken not to pare it, $ 40d let it simmer again, having added a little more sugar. 
Cut it into pieces of two or three inches long, and when Repeat this process three or four times, and the last time 
the jar is quite full tie it over with paper, and either set it ; Pour the syrup boiling over the fruit. 
in a slow oven, or place it in a sauce-pan of boiling water To Preserve Siberian Crabs.—Boil a pint of water and one 
till the juice is all drawn out of the rhubarb, then turn it pound and a half of refined sugar till it is very clear, skim 
out into a sieve and let the juice drain through; measure it, and let it become cold. Pare the crabs, and to this quan- 
the quantity, put it into a clean stew-pan, and boil it up tity of syrup put one pound of fruit, and simmer slowly till 
quickly for a quarter of an hour; then add one pound of tender. Remove each apple separately, and pour the syrup 
loaf-sugar for every pint of the juice, and keep stirring it, } ©VT when a little cooled, and add orange and lemon-peel 
taking off the scum as it rises. After the sugar is added, let } boiled tender. 
the whole boil for thirty-five or forty minutes, and then Cherry-Marmalade or Jam=—Take out the stones and 
pour into jars or moulds. If these directions are attended } Stalks from some fine cherries, and pulp them through @ 
to, the jelly will be as stiff as apple-jelly. coarse sieve; to every three pounds of pulp add half a pint 
Candied Orange and Lemon-Peel.—Peel the fruit so that of currant-juice, and three-quarters of a pound of sugar to 
the peel remains in halves. Take equal quantities of the each pound of fruit; mix together, and boi) until it will 
peel of Seville oranges, large, sweet oranges and lemons, and ; jelly. Put it into pots or glasses. : 
throw them into pretty strong salt and water for six days. ? Cherry Cheese—Take twelve pounds of juicy cherries, 
Boil them in clear spring water until they are tender, and } Stone them, and boil them for two hours, till they become a 
spread them on a sieve to drain. Make a syrup of one pound ; little cloggy, but take care that they do not burn. Then 
of loaf-sugar to a quart of water, and boil the peels in it } add to them four pounds of fine sugar, and boil another hour. 
until they look clear. Make a syrup of two pounds of loaf- 3 PICKLES AND CATCHUPS. 
sugar to a pint of water, and boil the peels in it over a slow ; To Pickle Lemons.—To pickle lemions for veal or boiled 
fire until the syrup candies about the stew-pan and peels. } chickens take two hard, good lemons, cut them into quar- 
Remove them from the syrup which remains, place them ; ters, take out the pips, put them inte a side-monthed bottle, 
before the fire, strew fine sugar over them, and when they } add a teaspoonful of salt, and cover them over with good 
are dry put them away in a cool, dry store-room, vinegar; they are ready for use next day. 
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Beet-Root.—Beat-root, when pickled, will keep as long as 2 
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Belsize Tomato-Sauce.—Slice tomatoes in a jar, aud sprinkle 


any other kind of pickle. Wash it perfectly clean, but do $ salt over every layer of slices. Place the jar ina warm place 


not cut away any of ‘the fibres; boil in a large quantity of 
boiling water, with a little salt, for half an hour; if the skin 
will come off easily, it is done enough. Lay it on a cloth, 
and with a coarse one rub off the skin. - Cut it into slices, 
put it into a jar, and pour over it a hot pickle of white 
vinegar, a little ginger, pepper, and horseradish sliced. 
Cover close. When first taken from the ground, beet-root 
may be kept fur winter use by placing it in layers of dry 
saud; the mould must not: be removed from about the 
root. 

To Pickle Onions.—In the month of September choose the 
small, white onions, take off the brown skin, have ready a 
very nice tin stew-pan of boiling water; throw in as many 
onions as will cover the top. As soon as they look clear on 
the outside, take them up as quick as possible with a slice, 
and lay them on a clean cloth; cover them close with an- 
other, and scald some more; and so on. Let them lie to be 
cold, then put them in a jar, or glass, or wide-mouthed bot- 
tles, and pour over them the best white wine vinegar, just 
hot, not boiling. When cold, cover them. Should the outer 
skin shrivel, peel it off. They must look clear. 

To Pickle Cusumbers.—Get very small cucumbers, wipe 
them clean, and lay them into stone jars. Allow one quart 
of coarse salt to a pail of water; boil the salt and water until 
the salt is dissolved; turn it boiling hot on the cucumbers; 
cover them up tight, and Jet them stand twenty-four hours, 
Turn them into a basket to drain. Boil as much of the best 
vinegar as will cover the cucumbers; wash out the jars, and 
put the cucumbers into them, Turn on the vinegar boiling 
hot; cover them with ecabbage-leaves, and cover the jars 
tight. In forty-eight hours they will be fit for use. Pickles 
of any kind are good made in the same way. 

Pickled-Mushrooms.—Take small button mushrooms, cut 


off the stalks, and wash in cold water, rub them with flannel, 
and throw them into fresh water; see they are quite clean, 
and put them into a sauce-pan in cold water; boil them 
eight or ten minutes, strain them, and lay them in the folds 
ofa dry cloth; take a quart of vinegar, quarter of an ounce 
each of white pepper and allspice, a teaspoonful of salt, and 
a blade or two of mace; let the vinegar and the spices boil ; 


put the mushrooms into a jar, and when all is cold, pour 
the vinegar and spices over them. Fasten them down close. 

Tomato-Catchup.—Take ripe tomatoes, (the small, red ones 
are preferable) wash, but not skin them, and thoroughly 
boil one hour, and then put them through a hair-sieve, and 
to one quart of juice add one tablespoonful of cinnamon, 
one of black pepper, half of Cayenne, half of nutmeg, one of 
good mustard, two-thirds of a teacupful of salt. 


cider vinegar. 
seal up. 


Boil half an hour longer; bottle hot and 


“shaking before using.” A porcelain kettle should be used. 

To Preserve Tomatoes for Winter and Early Summer Use.— 
The most economical mode for famjly purposes is to put 
them into wide-monthed jars, holdIng two, three, or more 
quarts, according to the size of the family. The tomatoes, 
previously to their going into winter quarters, are merely 
cooked without seasoning of any sort, and put, while hot, 


ner, they will keep as fresh almost as when first picked. 


Tomato-Marmalade.—Take fine, ripe tomatoes, cut them 3 


in halves, and squeeze out the juice. Put them in a pre- 
serving-pan, with a few peach-leaves, a clove of garlic, some 
Slices of onion or shalot, and a bundle of parsley. Stew 
them until they are sufficiently done, pulp them through a 


sieve, and boil them down like other marmalade, adding 
salt. 


clarified butter over. 
tents of a small pot into the gravy of stews or fricassees. 





Boil three 
hours, and then to one quart of juice add one pint of pure $ 
; dress is of bine poplin, made quite plain with a high waist 


This catchup will keep for years, and not require § 


Put them into small jars, pepper the tops, and pour ? 
Eat it with fish, etc., or stir the con- | 
‘ are fashionable; this is easy to understand with the puffs 


by the fire, stir the contents pretty often for three days, and 
let it remain untouched for twelve days. Press out the 
juice, and boil it with mace, pepper, allspice, ginger, and 
cloves. There should be two ounces of spice to a quart of 
juice, the pepper and allspice greatly predominating. At 
the end of three months it should be boiled up with fresh 
spice. 

Pickled-Eggs.—The eggs shonld be boiled hard—say ten 
minutes—and then divested of their shells ; when quite cold, 
put them in jars, and pour over them vinegar, sufficient to 
quite cover them, in which has been previously boiled the 
usual spices for pickling. Tie the jars down tight with 
bladder, and keep them till they begin to change their color. 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fie. 1.—Drivner-Dress oF LAVENDER-COLORED GRENADINE 
over a silk slip of the same color; the skirt is quite plain, 
the body cut square, and the sleeves puffed at the elbow, 
where they are finished by a fall of lace. White cashmere 
mantelet, with a hood, embroidered in gold, and lined with 
gold-colored satin. 

Fie. m.—Snort Dinner-Dress or CANARY-CoLorep SILKE, 
trimmed with seven narrow flounces; over-dress of thin, 
white spotted muslin, looped up over the same. The sleeves 
are short, and waist low of the silk body, and long and high 
of the white body. 

Fig, m1.—Eventna-Dress oF Poppy-CoLoreD SiLK.—The 
skirt is quite plain. The camargo pannier is trimmed with 
a ruffle, headed by a ruche of the same material, and looped 
up by a large bow. At the waist is a large sash bow with- 
out ends. The low body is finished by a ruffle of the silk. 

Fro. 1v.—Dryytr-Dress or Waite Monam.—The front 
width is made en tablier, and trimmed with quillings of 
green silk; the deep flounce commences at each side of the 


} front width and is headed by a quilling of green silk; the 


high waist, sleeves, and panuier, are trimmed to correspond. 

Fie. v.— WALKING-Dress oF Blur CHANGEABLE S11rg.—The 
lower-skirt is trimmed with four deep puffs. The upper- 
skirt and body are in one; the body is worn open over a 
chemisette; the skirt made quite long, and open in front, 
over a kind of apron trimming, and ornamented with a 
puffing and narrow frill. 

Fria. vi.—Eventna-Dress of Waitt Cramnery GAvze, 
with a pink satin stripe. The upper-skirt is rather long 
in front, and made in the Watteau style at the back: and 
both skirts are trimmed with black lace. 

Fie. vi.—WALKING-DreEss ror A Younc Lapy.—The nnder- 


and long sleeves; the upper-iress of white-iron barege, has 
short sleeves, low, square waist, and is looped up by large 
bine rosettes; a piping of blue or deep white fringe finish 
the trimmings. 


GENERAL ReMARKS.—We also give this month the latest 


> styles of bonnets, collars, and sleeves, patterns for night- 


dresses, chemises, panniers, or tournures, as they should 


} more properly be called, which are made of crinoline, or 
into the jars, which should be filled full, and the corks > 
driven home tightly and tied down. Preserved in this man- } 


muslin and whalebone, to make the dress set out properly 
at the back. 

Fashion, after having made vain attempts to bring back 
the scant, narrow toilets of the First Empire, attempts 
which good taste reproved, after having tried successively 
and simultaneously several other styles, is now completely 
devoted to the Louis XV. style, to the models of the time ot 
the youth of Marie Antoinette, of graceful memory. 

And so we see nothing but skirts and tunics looped up 
into puffs, gathered flounces, pinked-out ruches, and bows 
with Iarge loops. All materials which can be draped well 
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aud lvopings-up of modern toilets, Two ancient materials 
are come back to us, and have not even changed their 
names; they are chaly and mousseline de laine; chaly, a 
very soft woulen material, forms graceful folds; muyusseline 
de laine, much lighter, will be worn with under-skirts. 
Almost all pretty, delicate colors are equally fashionable- 
Gray is much seen, there are lovely gray tiuts, fresh and 
Gray ¢ dines, in particular, are quite pretty, 
and compose complete toilets at once simple and distingue. 
One also employs with great success, for draped dresses, 
black English brillantine, a soft muterial, thicker than 


dalicat, 





grenadine, which can be draped in perfection, falling in. 


beautiful soft folds. 

Some variety is being introduced in walking-dresses; for 
the numerous forms of mantles, sacques, etc., of black silk, 
white muslin, grenadine, ete., which the French call confec- 
tions, are g the costs , which are the 
walking-dresses with sacque, skirts, waist, all made of one 
color and material. These confections will give a much 
greater variety to the dress; and for young ladies, nothing 
can be prettier than fichus, basques, mantles, etc., of white 
muslin, trimmed with knots of ribbon ruffles, or white 
grenadine over colored linings. 

The wide sash is sometimes replaced by bows of different 
materials. If the costume be of satin and taffetas, the bows 
are of the same, even if of two colors; this is only when the 
colors are a deep shade. The bows are placed in rows—four 
at the top, five or six in the next, and the last row is formed 
by bows of a different shape, forming a kind of fan. 

Cherusques, or wide fan-shaped trimmings of gauze or 
lace, recalling somewhat the Elizabethan frill, are often 
worn to complete the low bodies. Hitherto they have heen 
merely worn .as evening-dress, but it is said they will be 
fashionable with the spring toilet. 

We find the dinner and evening-dresses are made, for ex- 
ample, opened in front, with a revers of very wide lace, the 
same lace forming the cherusque. 

Two of the most admired dresses recently worn in Paris 

quite simple. The first, worn by the Princess Metter- 
nigh, was what is called a robe nuage, consisting of skirt 
upon skirt, and all of white tulle; the last, or upper-skirt, 
was studded with small streaks of silver; a tunic of white 
tulle, trimmed with a plaiting to match, opened en tablier 
over the dress. The sash was made of Havannah-brown 
watered silk, and the ends were very long. Three rows of 
splendid diamonds encircled the Princess’ throat; and a 
spray of diamonds, with a brown feather, besides the long 
tail of a bird of Paradise—ell of that pecnliar shade of 
brown called “ Havannah”—formed her head-dress. 

The other dress was worn by Madame Levpold Leban, and 
was a striped steel-gray dress, with a deep flounce round the 
edge of the skirt; upon this flounce there were roses with 
flexible stalks, so carelessly arranged that they had the 
effect of being scattered upon it from a basket, and, not- 
withstanding the informality of arrangement, the effect 
was exceedingly happy. 

Saapes oF BonyETs are unaltered; the only variety is in 
the trimming. One of the prettiest we have secon is a black 
lace bonnet, ornamented at the side with blue feathers; one 
of the lace lappets passes under the chin, and is fastened 
near the left ear with a white rose-bud. Many of the new 





thrown back over the shoulder. 





gant they appear after their long banishment from “ things 
that are worn,” Without entting them in any way, they 
are fitted to the figure aud fastened with an agrafe of s.ik 
gimp of every color in the shuwl, If the shawl is long, it 
describes at the back a small pointed hood, which is orna- 
mented in front with appliques of gimp; it has revers en- 
tirely of gimp, and terminating with long tassels. If the 
cashmere shawl ie square, it has quite another aspect, being 
made up into a casaque, with plaits at the waist, and wide 
sleeves. The lining used is shot silk. Nothing drapes the 
figure better than a soft caslmere; but to arrange a shawl, 
so as to look like anything but a shawl, without using the 
scissors, requires nu ordinary skill. It is only at Worth’s, 
and at a few of the large houses, where it is attempted, 

Sxogs are to be worn in and out-of-doors. Those for out- 
of-doors are of morocco, made to come ap well over the in- 
step, and fastened at one side with a steel buckle—just the 
same shape, in fact, as men have always worn. For in-doors 
and evening wear, kid and satin shoes are fashionable of the 
old shape; only that high ‘heels are indispensable ; very large 
bows are worn, which come up high over the instep. In 
order to make these set properly, an additionai flap of 
leather or satin (according to the material of which the 
shoes are made) is inserted at the top of the shoe on the 
front of the foot. The flap should be of the following dimen- 
sions: two inches and a half deep, at the bottom three inches 
wide; at the top four They are curved a little in two very 
shallow scallops, the point coming in the middle of the foot, 
and should be bound roundilike the shoes. The bows, which 
are sewn on them, are made as follows: They are four inches 
long, three inches wide at the bottom, and three and a half 
at the top. They are placed on the shoes ‘an inch and a half 
from the top. At both top and bottom the rosettes are 
rounded, The narrowest part consists of six loops of ribbon, 
arranged downward round the bottom of the rosettes; above 
that a circle of five loops, with the buckle in the middle; 
then seven rows of loops packed as closely together as pos- 
sible, and arranged upward, so that the part of the rosette 
which rests on the instep is very thick and bunchy, and that 
nearest the toes much flatter. It is un exceedingly becoming 
style to the foot. The variety of buckles worn is endless, 
and those which once belonged to our graceful grandmothers 
are now called into play, to adorn their—let us hope, not- 
withstanding all that modern grumblers may say—no less 
graceful grand-daughters. / 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Dress or Pink Barece, ror a Lirtie Giri.—The 
lower-skirt has three narrow ruffles; the upper one is puffed 
up a good deal at the back, and is trimmed with a ruffle 
which extends up the front and around the neck of the low 
body. A white muslin under-waist, with long sleeves, is 
worn with it. 

Fie. o.—Wuits Musuix Dress ror a Lirtie Giri.—The 
skirt has one rather deep ruffle, headed by two small ones. 
The upper is short, trimmed with a ruffle, and looped up 
with rosettes of green ribbon. The waist opens in front 
over a chemisette, and that and the short sleeves are trim-_ 


} med with bows of green ribbon, 
bonnets are fastened thus at the side, the other lappet being 3 


Fig. 11.—Dress or Bug Focuarp ror A Youxe Giru.—The. 
under-skirt is made with a full pleating of the same around 


Mars are of all shapes, to suit all styles of faces. The} the bottom. The upper-skirt opens in front, and is trimmed 


Watteau, which is flat and wide, aud drooping both back } 
and front, is very becoming to some, but not to all faces. ? 
Others are. in the Louis XIV, style, with large feathers » 
thrown back. For certain countenances this. style of hat is > 
infinitely more becoming than the little flat toquet, which } 
is without distinction and style. the body, 

The new mode of arranging Indian cashmere shawls has } _ Fia, 1v.—KNICKERBOCKER Suit or Gray CaSHMBRE, trim- 
quite brought them into fashion again, and exceedingly ele- ‘ med with braid, for a little boy. 


to correspond with the under-skirt. The pleating of the é 
upper-skirt does not extend all the way around the bottom 
of it, gathers it up in a puff at the back about three-fourths . 
of the way down. The sleeves and waist are high and plain, , 
and a square cape, trimmed with a pleating, is worn over 
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C. M. TREMAINE & BRO, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Piano-Fortes, 
and the. Tremaine Bros,, unrivaled PARLOR, CHURCIL 

AND SCHOOL ORGANS. 

New and d Pianos at low prices for cash, or 
sold on es. New Cabinet Organs, $45 and Lupe 
wards, C, M AINE & BRO, 435 Broome St. 
broadway, 


CARMINA YALENSIA. 


Anew collection of CotLra® 82Nas, witht Piaxo Fortt 
Accompaximests, The ns “Woopen Spoon Lancirry,” 
and the “heat, OF THE SPvon ;” also the colobrased “CHRIET- 

"greincladed. As lanenus 
Musie.for Secial ¥ntertainment this thts banks hier oy enert, Ex- 
tra cloth, price $1.50... Mailed post-paid on receipt of 


TAINTOR BROS., Publishers, 678 Broadway, N. ¥. 





MIDDLETOWN 
HEALING SPRING WATERS. 


The attention of the pt and of invalids particularly, is directed to these WATERS, which are very highly 


recommended by Physicians and 9} 


thers familiar with their wonderful effect on disease. 


THEY ARE UNRIVALLED AS A REMEDY, REFRESHING AS A BEVERAGE. 
AND PRONOUNCED 


SUPERIOR TO.ALL OTHER, WATERS, 


BOTH NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, 


Sid by Druggists. Hundreds of testimonials and best references, 


Aw-Send for Pamphlet. Address 


GRAYS & CLARK, 


MIDDLETOWN, VERMONT. 





A NEW BOOK FOR AGENTS! ! 


By CATHARINE E. BEECHER, end 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


OR, PRINCIPLES OF DOMESTIO SCIENCE. 

Being a guide to Economical, Healthful, Beautiful and 
Christian lomes. One 12mo. volume of about 500 
pages, profusely filustrated. A work that will find its 
way into eve sehold in the land, 

A SP DID BOOK FOR LADY CANVASSERS. 

Sold only through ae by subscription, Exclusive 
territory and liberal Garren, Send for descriptive 
circular to 


J.B. FORD & 00., Pusiisnens, $9 Park Row, N.Y, 


WATERS’ 
NEW SCALE PIANOS, 


With Iron Frame, Overstrung Bass and Agraffe Bridge. 
MELODEONS and CABINET ORGANS, 
The best Manufactured; Warranted for 6 years, 
Fifty Pianos, Melodeons and Organs of six first class 
makers, at low prices for Cash, or, one-third cash and the 
lalance in Monthly’ nstallments, Second-hand In«trn- 
ments at great bargains. Hlustrated Catalogue names for 
three cents. Warerooms, 481 Broadway, New Yor 
HORACE WATERS. 


INDISPENSABLE. 


HOW TO WRITE, HOW TO TALK. 

HOW TO BEHAVE and HOW TO DO BUSINESS. 

One vol., 600 3, $2.25. 
11l0W TO READ CIARA ER? The Self Examiner, a 
new illustrated Hand-Book of Purenetoey and Puysivc- 
Nomy, for Students aud Examiners, yey a Chart for record- 
ing the sizes of the different Organs of rain, in the 
Cclineatign of Character, with upward of Engravings. 

Price, in Muslin, $1.15; in Paper, $1.00, 
All Works on Phonography, Hydropathy, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Medicines, and the Natural Sciences gence 

ally. Agents wanted. Please address 
8. R. WELLS, No. 389. Broadway, N. r. 








INDIA 
CAMELS BAIR SHAWLS! 


J. RUSSELL, 


33 EAST TWENPIETY ST,, NEW YORK, 
‘- Being an resident of India, and of 
ben seppeense jp tee be this business, engages 


Shawl for less money 
: than any ace hide house. ‘ 


HITCHCOCK’S 
HALF-DIMB MUSIC. 


Printed on heavy music paper, 4 pages, colored titles. 
Music aud Words, Mailed for 5 cents each, or thé whole 


80 for 
LATEST NUMBERS: 
No, 61, The Lancashire Lass. 
No, 62, The Foreign Count. 
No, 63. Where there’s a will there's a way. 
No, 64. Be Watchful and Beware. 
No. 65. Boston Belles. 
No. 66. Chestnut Street Belles. 
No. 67. Barney O’Hex. 
No, 68. My Mother Dear. 
No. 69. Day and omy I ene of thee. 
No. 70, The Fidgity W 
No, 71. My Angel. 
No, 72, Oh! You Pretty Blue Eyed Witch. 
No. 73. O would I were a Bird. 
No, 74. The Fairy’s Well. 
No. 75. Bachelor’s Hall, 
No, 76. After Dark. 
No. 77. The Bashful Young Lady. 
No. 78. Larboard Watch. Duet. 
No. 79. Mary of Argyle. 
No. 80. Maggie Morgan. 

For first 60 numbers, see June “ Peterson. 

The above can!-e had at the Music, Book and Periodical 
stores generally throughout the United States and Canada, 
or by mail post-paid, by enclosing the price 5 cents each. 

Liberal termis tc the trade and teachers vf music, Address 

. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Puntisuers 








The most durable Knife Known. 


th Beckman St., N. ¥., and 304 Chestnut St., Philada. 
Pf 


Hot Water has no ign im upon it. 


£0LD BY ALL DEALERS IN CUT”.ERY, AND MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY THE 


MERIDEN CUTLERY C0. 45 Deckman Street, New York, 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





LADIBNS? 


DO YOU. LOVE FLOWERS AND GARDENING? 
READ THE HORTICULTURIST, NEW YORK. 


EVERY NUMBER gives good practical directions for 
the care of your Garden, has beautiful illustrations of new 
and choice Flowers, and plans for Flower Gardens. SPLEN- 
DID Premiums of new Roses, Lilies and Books, given for 
new subscribers, Send stamp for illustrated prospectus or 
specimen copy. 

ILENRY T. WILLIAMS, Prop’r, 37 Park Row., N. ¥. 





ATENTS.—MUMM & CO. Editors Sctentiric AMERI- 
CAN, 37 Park Row, New York, Twenty-three years’ 
experience in obtaining 
AMERICAN and EUROPEAN PATENTS. 
Opinions no charge. A pamphtet, 108 pages of law and 
information free. Address as above. 


$20 A DAY, TO MALE AND FEMALE 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the mar- 
ket sold for less than $40. All others are infringements, 
and the seller and user are liable to prosecution and im- 

risonment, Full particulars free. Address W. A. HEN- 

ERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, 


IRE EXTINGUISHER, PLANT SYRINGE 
Wixpow Wasser and Garpen Exqine for $8. Send 
stamp for circulars to 
N. E. P. PUMP CO., Danvers, Dass. 
$10 
derful! 


ble to every Household! Perfectly won- 
making fortunes! 














Everybody buys at first sight! Agents 
Illustrated circulars free Address 
APEX 8. M. CO., 208 Broadway, N. ¥. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & 00'S 
CIRCULAR TO ADVERTISERS 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 


CONTAINING 





A List of Seven Hundred and Fifty choice Adver- 
tising mediums, sub-divided into more than 
50 small Lists, with Price Cards showing the 
cost of any advertisements from one line to 
one column, 


A List of the leading Daily papers in all the 
large towns and cities of the United States and 
Canada, 


A List of Two Hundred leading Weekly and 
Monthly publications, with estimates showing 
the cost of an advertisement of from 5 to 25 
lines, from one week to two months, 


A List of Prominent Advertisers who have pat- 
ronized this Advertising Agency, and letters 
showing the opinions of such men concerning 
the advantages it offers, 


ADDRESS 


GEORGE P. ROWELL & C0. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 


40 PARK ROW,N. Y. 


Beso send for Catalogue of all new Architec- 
tural Books and Journals, Address A. J. BrickNELL & 


Co., Publishers, Troy, N. Y., or Springfield, Ii. 


VINS’ PATENT ITAITR-CRIMPERS.—Every lady should 
have them. For sale at Variety Stores. Made only by 
E. IVINS, 1301 Marshall Street, Philadelphia. 











HOWE’S MUSICAL MONTHLY. 


In each No. $6 worth of first-class Piano Music for 35 
cents.. No.3 contains 3 full sets of Waltzes; 8 Galops, 
Polkas, &c.; by Strauss, Gung’l, Faust, &c.; 10 songs, such 
as “Gypsy’s Warning,” “Tassels on her Boots,” “ Love's 
Request,” &c. Solaree pages, on extra sheet thusic paper, 
Terms $3 per year, in advance; to clubs, 7 copies for $18. 
Single Nos. sent by mail, post-paid, for 36 cents, or 7 for 
$2, For sale by all Music and Periodical dealers. 

ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court Street, Boston, 


810.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED 
Agents tosell the Home Suurriz Sewrne Macuine. It 
makes the LOcK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, hag the under. 
feed, and is equal in every respect to any Sewing Machine 
ever invented. Price $25, Warranted for 5 years. Scnd 
for circular. Address Jounson, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR $100 PER LINE 


We will insert an advertisement in One Thousand 
Newspapers, one month. The List includes 
Single Papers of over 100,000 Circula- 
tion weekly, more than 100 Daily Papers, in 
which the advertiser obtains 24 insertions to the month, 
and the leading Papers in more than 8300 
different towns and cities. Complete Files 
can be examined at our office. Send Stamp 
for our Circular. Address GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Adver- 
tising Agents, New York. ¢ 


in 


VINEGAR FROM CIDER 


WINE, MOLASSES or SORGHUM, in 10 
hours, without using acids or drugs. Endorsed by the 
great chemists. For terms and other information, address 

F. I. SAGE, Cromwell, Conn, 


BR RRR BEEBE EES F 


o THz Worxkine CLass:—I am now prepared to furnish 
all classes with constant employment at their homes, the 
whole of the time, or for the spare moments. Business 
new, light and profitable. Fifty cents to $5 per evening, 
is easily earned by persons of either sex, and the boysand 
girls earn nearly as much as men, Great inducements 
are offered those who will devote their whole time to the 
business; and, that every person who sees this notice, may 
send me their address and test the business for themselves, 
I make the following unpafalleled offer: To all who are 
not well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 to pay 
for the trouble of writing me. Full particulars, diree- 
tions, &c., sent free. Sample sent by mail for 10 cents. 
Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me, 


S8000 SALARY. Address U, 8, Prano Co., N.Y. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO’S 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


“They have reduced advertising to a more perfeet sys- 
tem than has been known heretofore.”—Hazleton, ( Pu.) 
Sentinel, Oct. 31, 1867, 

“ Whatever is prompt, methodical and straightfrward, 
they practice in their dealings and only that.”—Boston 
Commonwealth, Nov. 30, 1867. 

“They now probably do the heaviest advertisifg busi- 
ness in the country.” —AManchester (.N. H.) Daily Union, 
Jan. 25, 1868. 

“Their establishment is perhaps the most exteffSive in 
the United States.”— Cape Ann Advertiser, Glgyester, 
Mass. ' 

“This firm is now the most substantial business house 
for advertising in the country.”—American Mining Index, 
(N. ¥.) April 2, 1868. 

“With their reputation they can and do get the lowest 
and most advantageous terms.”—JMishawaka, (Igg.) Bi 
terprise. 

We are prepared to receive advé¥ise- 
me...s for all American Newspapers, at 
prices as low as can be obtained at the 
offices of publication. 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
40 Park Row, N. ¥. 









































STRONGLY CORROBORATED! 


Brooxiry, N. Y., No. 113 Harrison St., 
January 20, 1869, 


TO THE AFFLIGTED EVERYWHERE, 


During my labor in publishing and editing a newspaper 
for many years, and ilse in the performance of my duties 
as a clergyman in this and other cities, I have become 
thoronghly and intimately acquainted with R. Leonidas 
llamilton, M. D., the justly celéprated Liver, Lung and 
Blood Physician of this city, who is located at No 646 
Broadway. The Doctor was for many years a regular 
practicing physician, and also for some years @ professor 
in one of our best medical schools,and during such ex- 
tensive experience he fully realized the inadequacy of the 
ordinary treatment made use of in all chronic diseases, 
more especially that class of troubles arising from derang- 
ed functions of the ver and digestive organs. He at once 
set himself about the study of the class of discases, deter- 
mined to make them a speciality. Laying the vegetable 
world under trilute, he has made discoveries and com- 
pounded specifics, on sound philosophical principles, which 
have made the most wonderful cures in the annals of 
medicine. Liver, ‘dood, lung and nervous diseases are 
now virtually under his full control, and yield to the 
migic, subtle power of ais remedies. have myself seen 
numbers of those who have been saved from the hand of 
death by his pe-wer, when the unfortunate sufferers seem~- 
ed doomed te early grave, and all other treatment 
was of no avail, In addition to what I can vouch for per- 
sonally, I have ample evidence from other clergymen, 
physicians and eminent men of the highest character, who 
have also been saved by this wouderiul treatment, and 
who speak in the ne ee and gratitude of Dr. 
Hlamilton as a pliysician and a gentleman of honor and 
integrity It is Lut simply stating the positive truth 
when [ say that it is well known throughout this country 
that, where his works are Known and the fruits of his skill 
have been witnessed, he is highly esteemed by the people 
as the most eminent and remarkable physician in the 
treatment of chronic diseases of the age. As the result of 
a lung personal and familiar acquaintance with Prof. 
J!amilton, and his unparalleled success as a professional 
man of the highest order, f frankly express the hope that 
diseased humanity in any part of our land may avail them- 
selves of his remarkable skill, and thus share the noble 
blessings sv kindly and freely Lestowed upon all, 

Most respectfully, 
Kev. W. B. JACOBS, 


SUPPORTED BY IIONORABLE MEN! 


R. Leowmpas Hamitox, M. D.—Dear Sir: Duty prompts 
me to a mest grateful acknowledgment of the astonishing 
success of your treatment in my case. 
years { had suffered from Catarrh, Nervous Rheumatism, 
Liver Complaint and extreme Nervonsness, insomuch that 


life had become an intolerable burden, and death was | 


looked for as my only release. Physically and mentally 
broken down, I was utterly unable to do the duties of a 
minister, and was preparing to retire from the ranks when, 
providentially, my eye fellon your advertisement in the 
N.Y. Methodist, 
pended so much in the vain eflo~t to secure a cure, that it 
was with great reluctance and little hope that 1 addressed 
you. Your reply inspired me with hope—your remedies 
were received and taken, and the result was as marvelous 
to those who knew my condition as it was gratifying to 
myself, In Turve verks I was again in the pulpit, preach- 
ing with unusual vigor; and ify services are any value 
to the Church, it is indebted to you, under God, for their 
continuance. You may refer to me at any time, and I 
shall be ever pleased to bear testimony to your extraor- 
dinary skill. Yours, truly, 
Rev. JOSEPH JONES, 
Saint Joseph, Mich. 


LIVER COMPLAINT. 


It is with much satisfaction that I invite particular at- 
tention to the following voluntary statement of the emi- 
nent divine and missionary, the Rev. A. A. Constantine, 
recently located in the interior of Africa:— 

No. 25 Ann Street, New York Cry. 

Dr. R. Leontpas Hamritoy, No. 546 Broadway. My Dear 
Benefactor: A sense of duty impels me to say that your 
medicines have done for me what no other physician has 
been able to do, I have been a sufferer for many years 
from diseases contracted while laboring as a missionary in 
Africa. Last fall I was declining fast, and had all the 
symptoms of quick consumption. I applied to you for 
help. You remarked: “Before I get through with you 
I will make you feel several years younger than you have 





I had already travelled so far and ex- | 





ever felt since you left Africa.” I thonght but little of 
THAT, as 1 had often received similur assurunces trom eni- 
nent physicians both here and in Europe; but in less than 
two weeks all my symptoms were entirely changed, and 
my health and strength improved very fast. }1 a few 
weeks I found myself in the enjoyment of Lette: health, 
aad able toperform more labor, mental and phy: cal, then 
at any previous time since I left Africa. May (d bless 
you in all your researches in his great laboratory, and 
make you his agent in restoring thousands to he:'th. 
Rev. A, A. CONSTA . INE. 


CLERGYMAN RESPONDS. 
Boonte~, N. J. 

R. L. Wammron, M. D.—Dear Sir: It is with | leasure 
that I communicate the result of the ave of your) .dicines. 
When I first visited your office in New York I could 
scarcely walk from the cars Lefore your door inte * {ie office 
without exhaustion, With all your prestige asc success- 
ful physician, I had but little hope that you could cure me. 
‘here was nothing strange in this, BKour years und four 
months had passed away, but during that period I had 
suffered constantly w.th chronic diarriiwea and piles. 1 
had some of the best physicians, and used everything I 
heard of that I sound procure, but all in vain. Why 
should I think that you could do me more good than 
others? But, sir, justice and gratitude compel me to say 
that after the use of your medicines for a few months the 
result was a complete cure. I wish I had the voice of 
seven thunders, and could assemble the sick in the world, 
I would direct them to yon, sir, as one fully competent 
to heal, and whose generous and noble nature would not 
allow of exorbitant charges. 

Yours, truly, 
Rev. GEORGE Il. JONES. 


REMEMBER ONE TIIING!!! 

ReEapER: Do not think that you can not be cured be- 
cause you have tried other remedies, Let it be distinctly 
understood that many of my remedies are known only to 
myself, for many of them are discoveries of my own, and 
are compounded according to my own reasoning and ex- 
tensive experience with the sick. 

All sick persons must remember that if they wish to be 
put upon a course of treatment which will cure them they 
can write me their present symptoms, plainly; or patients 
can mark the symptoms they have, as above published. 


| I can, in every instance, prescribe for them just as well as 
For nearly three | though I saw them, for I have constantly thousands under 
| my treatment, in various parts of the world, whom I never 


see, all of whom I cure as speedily and safely as those I 
see in person—in fact, some of the best cures ever made I 
have perfected in cases I never saw. 

All I wish to know in any case is the most prominent 
symptoms, and they can just as well be written as told tu 
a physician, and he can treat the case as easily as though 
the patient were present. 

Please write to me at once, all ye afflicted, and TI will 
answer you promptly and to the point, and state fully the 
facts. as they appear, and whether you can or not be saved. 
Do not give up, even though your family p'iysic'an has 
done you no good, for I have saved thousands alter all 
hope had fled and the grave was near. The wisdom and 
goodness of a just Providence will not withold the noble 
means for the salvation or happiness of his suffering and 
erring children. Also, if you expect a full and specific 
reply to your letter, always enclose ten cents—postage 
must be paid in advance. 


NOTICE! 

Prof. Hamtton has now ready an interesting pamphlet, 
containing a biographical sketch of his remarkable life, 
with a lithograph picture of himself. This book also con- 
tains a complete history of Prof. H’s wonderful cures—his 
theory of diseases, and the only natural, safe and positive 
treatment for all chronic diseases—a valuable work for 
everybody. 

As it is impossible to publish in this paper but a few of 
the HUNDREDS of TESTIMONIALS of the most astonishing 
cures which I have performed, they will be found in the 
above book. Sent FRee. 


R. LEONIDAS HAMILTON, M. D., 


Cane or Post-Orrice Box Ne. 4952, 
New York. 


Wo. 546 Broadway, New York. 
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A NEW VOLUME WITH THE JULY NUMBER!! 


PETERSON'S MAGAZINE 


2 THE’ CHEAPEST “AND BEST OF ALL. 253 





NEW AND SUPERB PREMIUM ENGRAVING ! !!! To every person getting up a 
Club for 1869, will be sent, GRATIS, a copy of our new and splendid Mezzotint for framing, 
(size 24 inches by 16.) ‘‘ The Star of Bethlehem,” after the celebrated master-piece, by 
Gerome, the famous French artist. This is the most desirable premium ever offered ! ! 


eee te Based we 
“ PETERSON’S MAGAZINE,” gives more for the moncy, and of a better quality, than any other, It contains, every 
year, nearly 1000 pages, 14 steel plates, 12 double sized mammoth colored steel fashion plates, and 900 wood engravings—and 
all this for only TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, or a doliar less than magazines of its cluss. Everybody ought to subscribe for 
“Peterson.” ‘Lhe stories in it are conceded to be the best published anywhere. All the principal female authors of Ameri a 
contribute to it. In addition to the usual number of Shorter stories, there is being given in 186), Five Origin« Cony- 
righted Novelets. In its illustrations also, “Peterson” is unrivalled, The Publisher challenges a comparison between its 


STEEL AND MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS 


And those in other Magazines, and one steel engraving at least is given in each number, 


NAM COLORED FASHION. PLATES, 


Each number has a superb double-size Fashion plate, engraved on steel and handsomely eelored. These plates evn- 
tain from four to six figures each, and excel anything of the kind. In addition, wood cuts of the newest bonnets, 5% 
aps, head dressess, cloaks, jackets, pall dresses, walking dresses, house dresses, etc., etc., will appear iu each number. Als 
@ greatest variety of ehildren’s dresses, “Also dingrams, by aid of which a cloak, eress, or child’s costume can be cut ont 
w thout the aid of a mantua-maker, so that each diagram, in this way alone, will save a year’s subscription. The Paris, Lon- 
dou, Philadelphia, and New York fashions described, in full, eack month. 


COLORED PATTERNSIN EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, ete. 


The Work-Table Department of the Magazine IS WHOLLY UNRIVALLED, Every number contains a dozen or 
nore patterns in every variety of Fancy-work, Crochet, Embroidery, Knitting, Bead-work, Shell-work, Hair-work, ete., ete., 
ty SUPERB COLURED PATTERNS FOR SLIPPERS, PURSES, CHAIR SEATS, &c., given—each of which ata 
retail store would cost Filty Cents. 
RECEIPTS FOR COOKING, THE TOILETTE, SICK ROOM, ete., ete. 
The original Household Receiptsof Peterson” are quite famous. EVERY ONE OF THESE RECEIPTS HAS BEEN 
ESTED. Uther Receipts for the Toilette, Sick-room, etc., etc., are given. Jt is economy in housekeeping to take “ Peterson,” 
NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC im every number. Also, Hints on Horticulture, Equestrianism, and other 
stters interesting to ladies , 





TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE 

and I to getter 
i Copy, for one year, $2.00 | 5 Copies, one 3 year, ( Mot Gat.) $8.00 
Ty and 1 to getter f 
2 Copies 4, 00 | 8 ( up of Club. ) 12.00 

o “ os and 1 to getter 
3 5.00 il ( up of Club, ) 16.09 

oe 1] | be 6 and 1 to gett.er 

4 6.00 | 14 ( up of Club ) 20. 00 | 
Premicms ror Ciussf Extraorprnary Inpucements!! To every person, getting upa Club of two, three, four, five, 
eight, eleve:: or jourteen, at the above prices, the premium engraving, “The Star of Bethlehem,” wi 1 be sent gratis. To 
persons gettin:; up Clubs of five, eight, eleven or fourteen at the above prices, an extra copy of the Mazazine, tn addition 
) premium cn jraving, will be sent gratis. IN RemIrTina, get a post-oflice order, or a draft om Philadelphia or New York; 
f neither of th-’e can be had, send Greenbacks or notes of National Banks. Buck mumbers to January can always be 


supplied. Al Clubs must begin with either the January or July number. 
Address, post-paid, 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


48 Specimens sent to those wishing to get up Clubs. No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





keS"'In Remirtine for “ Peterson’s Maguzine,” name, at the top of your letter, your posto .1ct, 
county and State. If possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a post-o‘lice order 
cannnot be had, get a draft on New York or Philadelphia, deducting the exchange; if a draft eaunot 
be had, send greenbacks, or notes of National Banks. Tell no one, mmless one of your family, that 
your letter contains money. Be particular to address the letter to Cartes J. Pererson, No. 3)3 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

ke*Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or dealers, must look to them for the supply 
of the werk. The publisher has no agent for whose contracts he is responsible. 

kes" When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, say at what post-office it was receive, 
as well as the one it is to be sent to in future. 

Contributors, who wish to-preserve their articles, must keep copies of them. We do not 
undertake to return manuseripts that we cannot use. 

BGFSubscribers, in the British provinces, must remit twelve cer’ 

-merican postage to the lines. 
KS" Back Numbers for 1863 and 1869} may é had of thar 
BaF" No subscriptions received, at club prices, for less t 
2 











